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THE MAN AT HOME.—No. I. 


I KNOW not whether my pen will 

afford me any amufement in my 
prefent condition. I have been little 
accuftomed to the ufe of it, but I 
have nothing elfe to do, and my pre- 
fent fituation ftands in need of being 
beguiléd of its cares. I am without 
books, and am not permitted to leave 
my chamber. I have, therefore, no 
alternative. This, or nothing is m 
lot. I cannot confent to pals a life 
of inactivity. But what hall I write? 
There is fomething whimfical in this 
undertaking. For a man of my ha- 
bits, at the age of fixty, to fit down 
ta the writing defk! Nothing would 
have been lefs expected a month ago, 
and nothing but the unfortunate cir- 
cumftances in which I am placed 
would reconcile me to it. 

It may not be an unfeafonable in- 
troduction to the feries of remarks 
that may fucceflively fuggeft them- 
felves to my pen, to relate the occa- 
fion of my prefemt mode of life. I 
fhall pafs over my early hiftory—My 
defires were, at all times, moderate. 
I laboured not fer riches, but fecurity. 
When I had attained what I deemed 
fufficient, I ceafed to make any fur- 
ther exertions. I invefted my little 
property in funds, which appeared to 
me fafeft and moft productive, and 
have lived many years upon the pro- 
duct. I reafonably looked forward 
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toa freedy termination of a long life, 
but hoped that, whilg I lived, I thould 
be exempt from the preffure of indi- 

ence. This hope is difappointed. 

his chamber is my prifon. I mutt 
confine myfelf to it, on penalty, if I 
leave it, of chanzing it for a prifon 
indeed. 

There is a perfon in this city with 
whom, in the earlier part of my life, 
I was connected in trade. When I 
retired from this occupation, he did 
not chufe to follow my example. 
Our profits had been equal, and he 
could not deny that he had fufficient 
for all the purpofes of comfortable 
and refpeCtable fubfiftence ; but the 
alternative that prefented itfelf to his 
imagination was that of doing fome- 
thing or nothing. If he relinquifhed 
his prefent purfuits, it was not for the 
fake of engaging in others. His 
education had fupplied him with no 
refources independent of his profef- 
fion. To this, therefore, he continued 
to devote himfelf, becaufe it fupplied 
him with thofe pleafures which flowed 
from the employment of his faculties, 
and becaufe it gratified him with the 
profpect of increafing opulence. 

Profperity feemed to attend his 
efforts. The intercourfe between us 
ceafed, from this time, to be very 
intimate; but, neverthelefs, when it 
took place, was cordial. All pecu- 
niary tranfactions terminated with 
our partnerfhip. I needed not to 
borrow, and was not rich enough to 
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lend ; befides, the flourifhing ftate of 
his affairs did not compel him to refort 
to this expedient: At leaft it was my 
fortune never to have been impor- 
tuned by him on this account, till 
within the laft two months. His 
mercantile engagements had engrofied 
his attention fo much, and our walks 
Jed us in fuch different directions, that 
I had not feen him during the greater 
part of the paft year. The vifit that 
I received from him, fomewhat more 
than two months ago, was very unex- 
pected. I was feated by my evening 
fire when he entered+my parlour. 
We accofted each other in a manner 
that became old affociates. 

He brought with him an air of 
anxiety and embarraffment which I 
could not help noticing. This afforded 
him an opportunity of explaining the 
purpofe of his vifit. It was to requeft 
my endorfement to notes, which his 
own credit would not enable him to 
negociate. He ftated it as little 
more than a formal thing. He wanted 
the cafh for an occafion that was 
extremely urgent, but fhould be cer- 
tainly able to replace it at the period 
affigned. He fhewed me the notes. 
I fummed up the whole amount of 
them, but thought it my duty to 
deliberate before I performed an a& 
which could not be retrieved. 

The fum was Kittle lefs than my 
whole fortune. ‘The whole was but 
little in itfelf, but it was every thing 
to me. At prefent I lived at my 
eafe ; all that I defired I poffeffed; 
and the amount of my poffeffion was 
little more than the fum, to the pay- 
ment of which my fuperfcription 
would bind me. Should I fuperfcribe 
ornot! I firmly rely on the veracity 
of thisman. I have had ample expe- 
rience of his mercantile integrity and 
warinels. He knows, according to 
the vulgar faying, what he is about. 
All other properties of a rational 
creature feem in his cafe to have been 
abforbed in the caution with which 
he forms, and the punctuality with 
which he executes, his profeffional 
engagements. His bottom is a found 


one, for it confifts, not in floating 
planks merely, but in houfes and 
acres. We muft, in the bufinefs of 
human life, confide in foregoing cal- 
culations. We muft aé on the fuppo- 
fition that events will come. We 
cannot: poftpone our refolutions till 
they have actually arrived. This 
debt will be difcharged by my friend 
in due feafon. My prediction is not 
infallible, but it is as plaufible as can 
be wifhed. When this event hap- 
pens, all uncertainty will vanifh, but 
it has not yet happened. There is 
confequently fome reafon for doubt, 
but as little reafon as the nature of 
the thing will admit. If the money 
be paid by him, I fhall have fuftained 
no injury, but I fhall have conferred 
a conliderable benefit. 

But fuppofe that it is not paid. 
Then I am undone. My comfort 
and my eafe will be ravithed from 
me. 1 muft exchange ferenity and 
affluence, for poverty and death; for 
I could not expec Jong to furvive a 
difafter of that kind. It is much that 
I fhall fet to hazard, for the hazard 
embraces my “ All.” It is not merely 
the luxury and abundance of my pre- 
fent condition that are included in it: 
My exiftence itfelf is at fake. But 
this may be equally afferted on a 
thoufand other occafions. 

Twice a-week I go to market. It 
is winter, and I of courfe chufe the 
funny fide of the way. I am not 
deterred from this by refleCting, that 
on this fide of the ftreet there is an 
houfe building, under whofe fcaffolds 
I muft pafs. Through careleffnefs or 
defign, a brick.may fall upon my 
mi The blow will deftroy my lite 
or my intellects. Thefe confidera- 
tions would not induce me to avoid 
it, though for this purpofe I have 
only to. crofs the ftreet. The con- 
fequences that will flow from the ne- 
gligence or wickednefs of this man 
are equally momentous. But I have 
much more reafon to confide in the 
cautioufnefs and probity of my friend, 
than on thofe of a mafon or a mafon’s 
attendant. 
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Obferving my filence, (for, while 
engaged in thefe reflections, I was 
filent), my companion renewed his 
importunities. 1 cut him fhort by 
fixing my name as he defired. 

It was nothing but writing my 
name in the fpace of an inch. The 
employment fcarcely demanded a mo- 
ment. The aét, habit had rendered 
almoft fpontaneous and mechanical. 
It was done, and what was the confe- 
quence? The period elapfed, my friend 
was incapable of making good his en- 
gagemeats, the law has been reforted 
to, and a writ is iffued for arrefting 
me. There is no one to whom I can 
apply to be my furety, and in order 
to clude this procefs, I have changed 
my lodging. My wafher-woman isa 
pe pnt a Her dwelling is an 
humble, but not miferable one. It is 
in the fuburbs of the city. I have 
taken poffeffion of her beft chamber, 
for which, indeed, I fhall pay her a 
good rent. And here I muft confine 
myfelf to avoid the inconveniences of 
a different kind of prifon. 

I am very well known in this city, 
and fince i am defirous of making 
my fellow citizens believe that I have 
gone into the country, it is neceflary 
to make myfelf a rigid reclufe. This 
neceflity may not endure long ; but 
mearwhile it is requifite for me to 
purfue fome employment compatible 
with my reftraints, from which amufe- 
ment may be derived. It is for this 


pee that I have taken up my pen. 


have no particular object in view. 
It is not my intention to compofe a 
book; unlefs the papers that day 
after day may be {cribbled over hall 
gradually enlarge into fomething that 
may merit the name. My mind has 
never been liftlefs or vacant. J have 
no reafon to expect that my prefent 
motives to mental activity will be in- 
effeGtual ; that I fhall think with lefs 
variety and {wiftnefs now that I have, 
in fome degree, affumed the tafk of 
recording my thoughts. 
_ I write to myfelf. The pen is not, 
in this inftance, an inftrument of com- 
munication. There is no ftopping, 
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nor retarding, nor haftening the cur- 
rent of thought. My pen will move 
at an unequal and much more tardy 
pace. How far this circumftance will 
affe&t the coherence of my lucubra- 
tions, I fhall hereafter be informed, 
when I fhall feel myfelf difpofed to 
review what I fhall have written., I 
fuppofe I fhall frequently offend again{t 
perfpicuity, concifenefs, and all the 
laws of juft writing. This, in my 
mode of carelefs compofition, will 
fcarcely be avoidable. What then? 
I write not to inftruct or pleafe others. 
I know mankind to well to imagine 
any power in my eloquence to con- 
quer their perverfenefs. I am too 
well acquainted with myfelf to fup- 
pofe mytfelf an able caterer for the 
tafte of the enlightened few. Befides, 
if I were fo well qualified in thefe 
refpects, the prefent ftate of my 
thoughts would not allow me to pro- 
fecute any regular defign. I have at 
hand neither inftruments to gaze at 
heaven, nor books to furvey mankind. 
My memory is, indeed ftored, and 
my imagination neve. was a fterile 
fand ; but the power of deduction and 
arrangement are, to a certain degree, 
taken away by the confcioufnels of 
prefent difficulties. I intend nothing 
more than my own amufement. [| 
may, indeed, be hafty in imagining 
that the means which I fhall ufe for 
this felfith purpofe, may not, likewife, 
be adapted to a purpole more exten- 
five. Whether this be fo or not, 
wil] depend upon my character. Ha- 
bits of accurate reafoning and perfpi- 
cuous expreffion may be formed like 
any other habits. Habit renders that 
fpecies of aétion to which it relates, 
not only eafy, but {pontaneous, whe- 
ther it be the rivaling of Handel on 
the harpfichord, or Archimedes in me- 
chanical invention, or Edwards in 
metaphyfical analyfis. It may be 
that I cannot think without the ullu- 
minations of method or the rigour of 
demonftration. Thefe principles, in 
confequence of long practice, may 
now be incorporated with my intel- 
JeQtual conftitution. The contrary 

to 
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to all ‘this may be true. There is, 
no doubt, evidence on both fides of 
this queftion, but I fhall not pretend 
to compare them or to decide. It 
fuffices that one end, agreeable em- 
ployment, will be anfwered by my 
pennings. If they benefit mankind, it 
will be indireétly, and without defign. 

One thing, if I act at all, I cannot 
avoid performing. I muft, neceffarily, 
in the wildeft of my reveries, exhibit 
my own character. There is nothing 
_ human which is beneath rational curi- 
ofity. The charaéter of no man can 
fail of being ufefully contemplated. 
No man, who in any way puts forth 
the energies of his mind, can fail of 
furnifhing a fubject of obfervation. 
His conduct is an example or a warn- 
ing. It may difplay fomething to be 
fhunned, or fomething worthy of imi- 
tation. If my exertions at the pen 


fhould ever be known to the world, 
they may in this refpe& at leaft be 
ufeful, that they exhibit a fpecimen 
of mifapplication of time, and a wrong 
employment of the mind. 


ro 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE SICK WIDOW. 


A MORAL TALE. 

Tranflated from an admired Italian Author, 
by a Correfpondent. 
(SOMPASSION is pleafing at all 

times, but much more fo, when 
it is accompanied with surprise. 
While a perfon of rank was paffing, 
early one morning, unknown, and 
alone, through the fuburbs of Vienna, 
he was accofted by a little boy about 
twelve years old, who, with eyes caft 
down and full of tears, and with timid 
faultering accents, requefted charity. 
The genteel air of the boy, the mo- 
defty of his behaviour, the bluth that 
coloured his cheeks, the tears which 
clouded his eyes, his hefitating, per- 
plexed, and interrupted tone, pro- 
duced upon the mind of this gentle- 
man avery itrong impreffion. 
“ eit not appear,”’ faid he, “ to 
have been born to afk charity—What 
has compelled you to do it?” 
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“ I was not born, indeed,” replied 
the youth with a figh, accompanied 
with tears, “in fo wretched a fitua- 
tion! The misfortunes of my father, 
and the unhappy condition to which 
my mother is now reduced, have 
compelled me to it.” 

“ And who is your father?” 

“ He was a merchant, who had 
acquired confiderable credit, and be- 
gun to make his fortune. The un- 
expected failure of one of his cor- 
refpondents completely ruined him. 
To increafe our misfortune, he was 
not able to furvive his loffes: in a 
month’s time he died of melancholy. 
My mother, a younger brother, and 
myfelf, are left in the deepeft diftrefs. 
I have found a retreat in the houfe 
of one of my father’s friends. My 
mother has to this hour, ftruggled to 
fupport herfelf and my younger bro- 
ther by hard labour; but this night 
fhe has been fuddenly feized with a 
violent diforder, which makes me 
defpair of her life. I am deftitute 
of every thing, and I know not in 
what manner to affift her. Unac- 
cuftomed to beg, I have not courage 
to vifit thofe who might recollect me. 
You, Sir, appear to me a ftranger. 
In your prefence, for the firft time, I 
have taken courage to conquer the 
blufh I feel. Oh! have pity on my 
unfortunate mother. Give me fome 
means of confoling her.” Sayiug 
this, he burft into a flood of tears, 
with which the ftranger was deeply 
affected. 

“ Does your mother live at any 
great diftance from hence ?” 

“ She lives at the end of this ftreet, 
in the laft houfe on the left hand, on 
the third ftory.” 

= atte no phyfician yet vifited 
her ?” 

“IT was now going to find one; 
but I know not how to pay him, or 
how to procure what he may pre- 
{cribe.” 

The ftranger took from his purfe 
fome florins, and, holding them out 
to him, “ Run quickly,” faid he, 
“ find a phyfician, and comfort your 

mother.” 
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mother.” The little boy, with the 
fimpleft, but the moft lively expreffions 
of a grateful heart, thanked him and 
fied. 

The ftranger, in the mean time, 
as foon as the boy was gone fome 
diftance another way, refolved to & 
and vifit the fick widow himfelf. 
walked up ftairs, entered a very fimall 
chamber, where he perceived only a 
little coarfe furniture, an ill-jointed 
table, an old clothes-prefs, a bed on 
which lay the fick woman, and ano- 
ther {mall bed on one fide of it. The 
widow was ina ftate of the deepett 
dejection ; and her little fon at the 
foot of the bed was bathed in tears. 
She was trying to comfort him, but 
alas! fhe herfelf had too much need 
of confolation. The ftranger accofted 
her with the tone of fympathy ; and, 
encouraging her, began to queftion 
her about her ficknefs, as though he 
had been a phyfician. She anfwered 
in as few words as poflible; then, 
fighing and weeping, fhe exclaimed, 
“ Ah! Sir! my diforder arifes from 
too profound a caufe—the medical 
art has no remedy for it. I am a 
mother, and the unhappy mother of 
two unfortunate children, My own 
misfortunes, and thofe of my off- 
fpring, have already pierced this heart 
too Sausiy. Death alone can put an 
end to my mifery ; but even death 
itfelf makes me thudder, on account 
of the wretchednefs to which my 
poor children will be abandoned.” 
Here her tears flowed in greater abun- 
dance. 

She expofed to him all her anxi- 
eties, which this fuppofed phyfician 
concealed all previous knowledge of, 
and which drew frefh tears from him. 

After a thort paufe, “Take heart,” 
faid he : * Do not defpair for all this. 
God will not abandon you. I feel 
for your diftrefsful firuation. But 
affuredly there is a Providence, you 
will not be forfaken. Think at pre- 
fent of preferving a life fo precious to 
your children. Have you a moriel 
of paper upon which I can write a 
preicription?” She inftantly tore a 
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leaf from a little book, with which 
her younger fon, a child about fevea 
years of age, and who was at the foot 
of the bed, was amufing himfelf. 

The ftranger, as foon as he had 
written, faid, “ This remedy will be- 
gin your recovery: If neceffary, we 
will adminifter a better. In a little 
time I hope your health will be re- 
eftablithed.” He left the billet upon 
the table and went away. 

Soon afttr, the elder fon came in. 
“© My dear mother,” faid he, “ take 
heart, God has had compaflion upon 
us. See what a gentleman has gene- 
roufly given me this morning. Here 
is enough for many days. I have 
been after a phyfician, who will ar- 
rive ina moment. Silence your for. 
rows, and confole yourfelf.” 

“ Ah my fon!” replied the mo- 
ther, “ come here and let me em- 
brace thee. Heaven bleffes thy in- 
nocence. Oh may it long prote& it! 
A phyfician, whom I do not know, 
has juft left the chamber. Look at 
the receipt on the table. Go and 
fetch me his prefcription.” 

The fon took the {crap of paper, 
and, reading it haftily, was ftruck 
with amazement. He examined it 
from the beginning ; read it again and 
again; and then cried out, “ Ah mo- 
ther what is this !” 

The mother, aftonifhed and con- 
founded, feized it from his hand, and, 
reading it with eagernefs, “ Hea- 
vens !” faid fhe, * the Emperor!” In 
uttering this, the receipt dropt from 
her hand, and the fell back fpeechlefs 
and fainted away. 

The billet was an order from the 
emperor Jofeph Il. in which he af- 
figned her a generous fuppert from his 
own private parfe. 

The phyfician arrived in time to 
recover the mother from the fwoon 
into which furprife had thrown her. 
The medicines he made ufe of ina 
little time recovered her from her 
ficknefs, which was principally occa- 
fioned by affliction of mind. And 
thus the generous monarch, crowned 
With praifes and benedictions, was 
rewarded 
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rewarded with the pleafure of reftoring 
her to life and health, and dringing 
back to bappiness, a virtuous family 
cruelly persecuted by fortune. 


EE 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
Sir, 


if OFTEN refle& with pleafure and 
furprife on the rapid progrefs 
which the arts and manufactures have 
made, within thefe few years, in this 
city, and indeed generally throughout 
the United States. Every perfon, 
I doubt not, has perceived a very 
confiderable change; but perhaps no 
one has viewed it in its utmoft ex- 
tent : indeed it confifts of particulars 
fo numerous, fo various, and fo un- 
conneéted, that they cannot all fall 
under the notice of even the moft 
attentive obferver. Many of them 


‘have taken place gradually, while 


events more fudden but lefs important 
have engaged the public mind. I 
think if fome of your correfpondents 
were to turn their attention to this 
fubje&t, they would find it a fruitful 
fource of curious and _interefting 
knowledge. Another advantage which 
would flow from it is, that by thus 
ftating the progrefs of improvement 
and refinement, we might be enabled 
to difcover further means of increaf- 
ing the convenience and happinefs 
of mankind. A judgment capable of 
making a proper ufe of materials, 
which inquiry could eafily procure, 
is all that would be neceffary.— 
The labour need not be great; for 
although the whole would be exten- 
five, the parts are fo diftinét that 
feveral perfons might engage in the 
purfuit without interfering with each 
other. For my own part I am per- 
fuaded, that if the improvements which 
fome manufaturers have introduced 
were made more generally known, a 
great deal of labour would be faved to 
others. The fubject muft be intereft- 
ing to the philanthropift, but peculi- 
arly grateful to the American. 

; Yours, T. Z. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FIRE- 
BUCKETS. 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


Sir, 


ie is a general complaint at the ex- 
tinguifhing of fires in this city, 
that the water, as it is handed along 
from the pump to the engine, is con- 
tinually fpilling out of the buckets ; 
to the great annoyance of the perfons 
employed in this fervice, and what is 
of more confequence, the great wafte 
of water: fo that by the time the 
bucket arrives at the engine, it is fre- 
quently not more than half full. 

The form of the buckets, as they 
are moft commonly made, no doubt 
contributes to this imconvenience ; 
and if they were made of a cylindri- 
cal form, or no wider at the mouth 
than at the bottom, the evil would, 
in fome meafure, be remedied, but 
would ftill however exift in a confi- 
derable degree. 

The following fimple appendage, 
which may be added to any bucket 
at avery trifling expence, will be 
found an effectual remedy, and with- 
out in the leaft impeding either the 
filling or emptying of the bucket.— 
For this purpofe, provide a thin cir- 
cular board of cedar, or other light 
wood, of the fize of the bottom of 
the bucket, infide. This board may 
be ftrengthened by tacking on, acrofs 
the grain of the wood, one or two 
{mall ftrips or battens. Let a piece 
of ftrong twine be made faft to the 
centre of this board, and alfo to the 
centre of the bottom of the bucket, 
infide; and of fuch a length as to 
fuffer the board to rife within about 
an inch of the mouth of the bucket. 
When the bucket is empty this board 
will lie on the bottom, and can there- 
fore be no obftruction in filling it at 
the pump; and when filled it will 
float on the furface of the water, and 
in no meafure impede its being emp- 
tied into the engine, or even dil- 
charged by hand againft the fire. 
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The effe& of fuch a float board in 
preventing the evil above ftated, will 
be too eafily conceived to need any 
further explanation. oe 


‘ 


—_ 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
Str, 


ETERMINED to write the firft 

number of a feries of periodical 
effays, it was not until after I fat 
down that I found two articles of the 
firft importance totally unprovided— 
a title for my papers, and a motto for 
my firft number. I need not tell 
your readers how effential both are 
to fuch a defign. It ftruck me that 
in this age of innovation, if a feries 
of papers fhould be written without 
any title but their contents, it would 
be at once novel and convenient ; 
but then the vanity of authorfhip told 
me that my lucubrations might be 
confounded with other non-defcript 
or mifcellaneous articles; and, con- 
fidering that a name, whether of a 
man, or a woman, or a periodical paper 
is in fact of no more utility, nor 
originally intended to be, than the 
name over my knocker, or the num- 
ber of my houfe—JI determined to 
fet out in fearch of a motto, intending 
to pickup a title by the way. 

You have heard of great travellers 
who have fet out without a prediter- 
mination of their courfe—exaétly in 
that predicament do I now ftand, 
ready to ftart; and if you will but 
put on your hat and—wig—we {hall 
purfue the adventure together. But 
as it is not the leaft effential object 
in travelling to be affured of your 
company, conceive me to be a plain, 
little, courteous, dapper, lively fort 
of a man—nothing worfe for years, 
but a little of the brown ruft of tra- 
vel on my complexion—fond of fo- 
ciety nlf books—of good humour, 
and of the company of the foft fex— 
and in my fix-and-fortieth year as 
much delighted with their converfa- 
tion, as in the heyday of two-and- 


twenty. With this my natural dif. 
pofition, my experience has taught 
me to be neither cenforious nor cyni- 
cal; to value men and things, not as 
they appear, but as they are ;-—not 
to eftimate perfons by a general re- 
port, nor to take upon credit every 
affertion that I hear, without firft 
weighing the fact and the authority 
upon which it refts: neither do I 
make it my bufinefs to pry into the 
private affairs of my acquaintance, 
nor to make free with the reputation 
of thofe with whom I have no con- 
cern: among ftrangers I do not en- 
quire whether this grave man is the 
confummation of wifdom or hypo- 
crify, or that formal young gentle- 
woman a fenfible girl, or a prude. I 
am neither offended by ftiff and taci- 
turn formality, nor the 

“ rattling tongue 

“ Of faucy and audacious eloquence,” 
when they do not pointedly intrude 
upon decency or me. 

There is fo much of indulgence due 
to cuftom, that a man fhould never 
be put out of humour by it ; and it 
is fo much the paffion of the filly, to 
be elated at the difguft they occafion 
to the fober, that for the fake of one’s 
health, as well as for their difappoint- 
ment and reformation, the beft courfe 
in the world is to laugh at them. 
Habits fo accommodating are not 
the worft to travel with; they have 
ferved me all over the world, and 
have given me among my friends the 
title of an Ubiquitarian—Pray, Sir, 
as we have proceeded thus far, in your 
fecond edition of thefe papers, let the 
title be The Udiquitarian. 

If you will accompany me, Sir, 
but to the end of the next ftreet, we 
may perhaps find a motto, and in the 
way we fhall come to a perfect un- 
derftanding of each other. 

Your work, Sir, is calculated to 
promote much of that rational fatis- 
faction which always refults from 
well regulated mifcellaneous publica- 
tions. The publication of works, 
uniting information and amufement, 
is of much more importance to the 
promotion 
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promotion of focial happinefs than 
may be generally conceived. Upon 
them, in a great degree, depend thofe 
early impreflions which are fixed in- 
delibly on the youthful imagination ; 
which excite the curiofity and intereft 
the heart; which imperceptibly lay 
the foundations of tafte and provoke 
the thirft of knowledge. 

Neither are they beneath the fober 
regards of thofe whofe learning may 
lead them to prefume that they have 
exhaufted the ftores of knowledge. 
In the fallies of the juvenile wit, and 
the effort of budding genius, delights 
are to be reaped that relieve the feri- 
oufnefs of feverer frudies. In them 
are found opinions and facts, colleted 
from the combined knowledge of the 
world; and life derives a keener re- 
lifh from the produ€tion of fympathies 
by an union of the affinities of nations 
the moft remote from each other. 

Amufement fhould be a material 
object of the literary mifcellany; 





and it fhould foar above the gravity 
of the volume; for the young this is 
peculiarly neceflary, and for the adult 
it is ufeful ; for, with Phedrus I con- 
clude that the mind ought sometimes 
to be entertained, that it may the better 
return to thinking; and as I have at 
length flid into a motto, fuitable to 
my purpofe, I fhall give it you in 
Latin, in order that it may be placed 
after‘the title in your fecond edition. 


— Lufvs animo debent aliquande 
dari, 
“ Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat 
fbi.” 
Tuz UBIQUITARIAN. 


P. S. Obfervations on men and 
manners, on fubjeéts of tafte, wit, or 
humour, addrefied to the Ubiquita- 
rian, will meet that liberal attention 
which he would himfelf expe on a 
fimilar occafion. 
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Deseription of the Bank of the United 
States. 


WEDNESDAY morning [De- 
cember 20th, 1797,] the work- 

men at the new Bank of the United 
States ftruck their fcaffolding, and 
unfolded the novel and enchanting 
{cene of a truly Grecian edifice, com- 

fed of American white mai ble. 

The entrance to this building is by 

a flight of nine fteps, through a por- 
tico, in its proportions nearly cor- 
refponding to the front of the ceie- 
brated Roman temple at Nifmes; the 
pediment is fupported by fix columns 
of the order of Corinth, with the de- 
corations they bore at Palmyra and 
Rome when architecture was at its 
zenith in the Auguftan age ; ten co- 
lumns in relievo, of the fame order 
and proportions, fupport the principal 
front ; the tyinpan of the pediment is 
adorned with the arms of the Uniied 
States; there is one door in the 


centre, with windows in each of the 
interftices ; all the ornaments are 
diftinc?, graceful, and appropriate, but 
too difficult to be defcribed minutely, 
without the pencil’s aid. 

As this is the firft finifhed building 
of anv confequenee, wherein true 
taite and knowledge has been dif- 
played, in this country, it is a plea- 
fing tafk to inform its inhabitants, 
that the archite& is an American, 
and was born in the ftite of Mafla- 
chuletts, 

We are glad to obferve, that he 
kas been careful not to encourage, 
by his example, the innovations of 
thofe pretenders te fcience, who, not 
knowing on how folid a bafis the an- 
cients eftablithed their principles, have 
vainly imagined themfelyes able to 
make improvements ; but whofe futile 
endeavours have only produced a mul- 
tiplicity of incongruous parts, awk- 
wardly huddled together, fatiguing 
the eye, and diftracting the a 
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On viewing this building, the firft 
impreffion is, one plain and beauti- 
fully proportioned whole. On a 
more nice infpection, the eye fearch- 
ing for decoration, is richly gratified, 
finds every thing of its proper fize, 
and in its proper place, fplendid with 
neatnefs, nothing deficient, yet no- 
thing crowded, fufficiently ftriking 
but not abruptly obtrufive, combining 
to form an elegant exhibition of fim- 
ple grandeur and chafte magnificence. 

It may now be juitly affirmed, 
that agricultural and commercial ole 
fuits are not the fole objects of Ame- 
rica’s attention; but that arts and 
fciences have already raifed their in- 
fant heads, with all the fymptoms of 
beauty, health, and vigour, that pro- 
mife a ftrong and rich maturity. Happy 
land! how delightful are t4y diftant 
profpects! while the full-grown em- 
pires of Europe are wafting their vigour 
in enervating luxuries, and exhaufting 
each other’s ftrength by relentlefs 
wars, and all their attendant horrors, 
benign philofophy, fick of the defo- 
lating fcene, bends her ftudious eye, 
with mild complacency, towards the 
weftern world, where enlightened 
freedom, honeft independence, and 
fmiling peace, are prepared to wel- 
come the celeftial vifitant. 

(Gaz. U. S§.} 


——a 


Observations * relative to the Pruning 
of Orchards, by Thomas Skip Dyot 
Bucknall, Efg. From the Trans- 
actions of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Cominerce. 


Ts bark of trees, properly con- 

fidered, confifts of three divi- 
fions; the outer, rough; the middle, 
foft and fpongy ; the inner, a whitifh 
rind, being that which joins the bark 
to the wood ; and this laft is fuppofed 
to contain the liquid fap. It is con- 
ftantly obferved, that when the ftem 


* The filver medal of the Society was 
voted to Mr. Bucknall, for thefe Obfer- 
vations. 


Vor. 1 No.1. 


of the tree grows too faft for the 
bark, it caufes blotches and lacera- 
tions ; which evil is properly avoided 
by fcoring the bark with a fharp 
knife : but care fhould be taken not 
to cut through the whitifh rind be- 
fore mentioned ; for that heals very 
difficultly, generally ulcerates, and, 
by being cut through, gives the in- 
fects + an opportunity of getting be- 
tween the wood and the bark, where 
they are very deftructive. 

Any furgeon knows that a wound 
extending to the fine membrane, co- 
vering the bones of the human body, 
requires much more {kill to cure than 
a fiefh wound, and the cafe is fimilar. 

Pruning is an important article 
with regard to the health of trees, 
and their bearing; and, if judicioutly 
done, they will come into bearing 
fooner, and continue in vigour for 
nearly double their common age : but 
the fyftems of pruning are fo wordy, 
that the common farmer cannot un- 
derftand them; and the gardener 
thinks the orchard beneath his care; 
for which reafon it is left to nature 
and the winds ; for, the farmer, afraid 
of doing wrong, never troubles him- 
felf about it, unlefs, feeing a branch 
half-broken, he takes his bill, and 
knocks it off, perhaps four or five 
inches from the trunk, leaving an 
unfightly ftump. Do not imagine 
that this is intended as any reproach ; 
for there are no men who fpend their 
time more judicioufly in their voca- 
tion, but they cannot run into fpecu- 
lations ; if they did, little rent would 
be paid. I give no attention to fruit- 
branches and wood-branches, as being 
unneceffary in the preient inftance ; 
and beg, once for all, that no branch 
fhall ever be fhortened, unlefs for the 
ficure of the tree, and then conftantly 
taken off clofe at the feparation, by 
which means: the wound foon hea!s. 


+ Infects, fuch as ants, earwigs, and 
many fpecies of millepedes, with numerous 
microfcopic creatures, of which I know no 
name; buc all of which obftru& the heal- 
ing of the wounds, by their conitant eating 
and fretting the tender berk. 
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The more the range of the branches 
fhoots circularly, a little inclining 
upwards, the more equally will the 
fap be diftributed, and the better will 
the tree bear; for, from that circum- 
fiance, the fap is more evenly im- 
pelled to every part. Do not let the 
ranges of branches be too near each 
other; for remember, all the fruit 
and the leaves fhould have their full 
fhare of the fun ; and, where it fuits, 
let the middle of the tree be free from 
wood, fo that no branch fhall ever 
crofs another, but all the extreme 
ends point outwards. 

The beft compliment your neigh- 
bour can make is, that your trees are 
handfome, but too thin of wood: be 
it fo; and you may fay, “ True, 
farmer; but I have the beft price at 
market, and that will always be the 
fure teft of perfection.” 

My tenant, Mr. Boulding, planted 
an orchard in 1772: being on a rich 
foil, it throve furprifingly. That 
vigorous growth occafioned the after 
decay of the trees; for, the wind, 
having great power over them, {plit 
them down; the ladders, in gather- 
ing, broke them; the wood being 
foft, many caufes concurred to injure 
them; and the injudicious manner in 
which the lacerations were taken off, 
added to the evil; for, there gene- 
rally follows gum from a wound, 
which being fweet in fruit-bearing 
trees, the wound becomes filled with 
vermin, which obftruct the healing by 
their conftantly eating and fretting 
the young bark. 

Being informed of the fituation the 
orchard was in, I went down in the 
{pring of 1790, and found the branches 
fo intermixed and entangled together, 
that in many places they had cut 
each other nearly half through, cau- 
fing wounds and blotches; which, on 
th: return of the fap in the fpring, 
always affect the leaves, by inclining 
them to curl, and is a proof that the 
fap is vitiated. 

Having examined thefe circum- 
ftances, I told the tenant I would 
come down in the autumn, when 


proper perfons muft be found to exe- 
cute the bufinefs, and we fhould rein- 
ftate the orchard, and bring it to its 
former fplendor ; far, it fhould be ob- 
ferved, the orchard ufed to be much 
admired. Accordingly, I went the 
firft Tuefday in November, and for 
two hours walked over the ground 
with the men, inftruéting them what 
I would have done, that we might 
begin. the next morning, work with 
fpirit, and lofe no time. We had 
faws, bills, and knives, prepared on 
purpofe; and, though I am a good 
hand myfelf, I foon perceived neither 
of us could cut true enough with a 
bill to take off the branch, without 
leaving a ftump, or improper wound ; 
for it is effentially neceffary, that 
every branch fhould be cut perfectly 
fmooth and clofe ; for which reafon 
we took the faws, and afterwards 
fmoothed the place with’a knife. My 
fervant’s bufinefs was, with a painter’s 
brufh, to fmear over the wounds with 
a medicated tar, hereafter defcribed. 
It is impoflible the bark can grow 
over a ftump, becaufe there is no 
power to draw the fap that way; for 
which reafon always cut a little 
within the wood, I was conftantly 
directing to cut quick, clofe, and 
fmooth, We kept together; firft 
walked round the tree ; then I pointed 
out every branch that came near to 
the ground, or had received any ma- 
terial injury, or where the leaves 
were much curled; for, where the 
leaves curl, the fruit is always fpecky ; 
and every branch which had the leaft 
tendency to crofs the tree, or run in- 
wards, was taken off. Then we gave 
a little attention to the beauty of the 
head, leaving all the branches as 
nearly equidiftant as poflible: next, 
we examined if there were any re- 
inaining blotches, opening or fcoring 
them with a knife, and, where the 
bark was ragged from any laceration, 
paring it gently down till we came 
to the live wood. Each of thefe was 
touched over with the medicated tar. 
Having gone thus far, we fhould 
have rubbed off the rofs and fcored 
the 
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the trees, but I had not time for that 

rt of the bufinefs ; I only wifh I had 
fecured a perfon on purpofe. In the 
cutting we followed the furgeon’s 
rule; go to the quick, but do not 
wantonly make any wound larger 
than neceflary. 

We fometimes had our doubts 
whether a particular branch fhould 
be taken off The idea I brought it 
under was this; confider whether it 
will be in the way three years hence ; 
if it will, the fooner it is off the 
better. 

When trees are much thinned, 
they are fubject to throw out a great 
a, of young fhoots in the 
pring, which I requefted the tenan‘s 
to be particularly careful to rub off. 
It is neceffary that they be rubbed, 
and not cut; for cutting increafes the 
number. 

As our work drew near a conclu- 
fion, one of the tenants faid, “* We 
underftand our bufinefs fo well, that 
1 with we had another job ;” upon 
which my fervant obferved, “ You 
had better keep in your own parifh, 
for the people are much diffatisfied.” 
The truth is, we had no comforters, 
for the country was againft us, If 
the land had been under my own cul- 
ture, I fhould have taken off half as 
much more; but I did not choofe to 
offend the perfon whom I withed to 
inftruct. 

I went down again, in the {pring 
of 1791, to fee the effect, and found 
the tenants much pleafed with the 
operation: I did not find one wound 
in an hundred but what was in a 
clear healing ftate, and the healing of 
the wounds is the bufinefs; for no- 
thing but prejudice can make a per- 
fon think that a tree overloaded with 
wood will produce good fruit. You 
may as well expect a crop of turnips 
without hoeing ; and I am in great 
hopes that pruning will become as 
general as hoeing ; I am fure it is as 
neceffary. 

The medicated tar above men- 
tioned, as ufed in the foregoing expe- 
riment, was compofed of one quar- 
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ter of an ounce of corrofive fubli- 
mate, reduced to a fine powder, by 
beating with a wooden hammer, and 
then put into a three-pint earthen 
pipkin, with about a glafs full of gin, 
or other fpirit, ftirred well together, 
and the fublimate thus diffolved. The 
pipkin was then filled, by degrees, 
with vegetable or common tar, and 
conitantly ftirred, till the mixture 
was blended together as intimately as 
poffible ; and this quantity will, at 
any time, be fufficient for two hun- 
dred trees. 

To prevent danger, let the corro- 
five fublimate be mixed with the tar 
as quickly as poflible after it is pur- 
chafed ; for, being of a very poifon- 
ous nature to all animals, it fhould 
not be fuffered to lie about a houte, 
for fear of mifchief to fome part of 
the family. 


Thefe obfervations are followed by 
feveral certificates, proving the advan- 
tage of the foregoing method of pru- 
ning, &c. 


ETI 


THE NEGRO. 


“ LAS! I amvery faint and very 

feeble,” faid a voice which 
mifery feemed to have rendered almoft 
inarticulate. They were the words 
of a poor negro, who, oppreffed by 
the heat of the fun (for the day was 
hot and fultry), in a languid pofture 
was enjoying a fhort refpite from his 
labours. ‘* Detefted be that avarice 
which deals in cargoes of wretched- 


nefs, and thrives by the traffic of 


, 


defpair !’ I exclaimed the very mo- 
ment my imagination caught the pic- 
ture. ‘ Perhaps.’ faid I, * this child 
of forrow has been torn from a father, 
—a mother. Nature mutt have 
pleaded yery loudly againft his capti- 
vity ;’ for 1 thought I could perceive 
the tears of affection ftanding in his 
eyes. ‘Or perhaps he has loved— 
one who returned his vows with an 
equal pxflion, and for whom his heart 
beat high with rapture. Perhaps he 
has 
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has looked forward, with eager expec- 
tation, to the days he feemed deftined 
to pafs with the companion of his 
youth ; and now’ I thought on 
thee, Eliza, the partner of my life, 
and I endeavoured to divert -my 
thoughts from the gloomy road they 
were purfuing ;—but in vain. My 
captive {poke ftill louder. 

“TI once was happy,” faid he. 
“ When I lived beyond thefe great 
waters, I heard not the yells of de- 
{fpair; the gale rung not with the 
fhrieks of the wretched. Our hut 
was in a cool valley, beneath the 
fhade of the lofty palm-trees. My 
labours then were {weet ; for I feared 
neither ftripes nor mafter. My work 
in the fields provided my father with 
food, and he repaid with fmiles the 
toil of his fon. All was joy, all was 
pleafure. Strong and cheerful, I 
hailed the breezes of the morning ; 
at noon I bathed in the ftream ; and 
in the evening joined the happy dance 
in the meadow. But now— 

“T loved, alas! the beunteous 
Yoncha. She was the theme of every 
fong, the envy of furrounding virgins. 
For her love I fought, and made two 
heroes bow at my feet. The maid 
of my heart trembled for my fafety, 
and hailed my victory with the {miles 
of rapture. I brought her the cluf- 
tered bananas. From my hand, fhe 
faid they were more lufcious. For 
her | climbed the airy cocoa-tree, and 
threw into her lap the milky fruit. 
In the chafe, fhe nerved my arm with 
ftrength, and infpired my breaft with 
courage. Then I fmiled on danger ; 
I heeded not death. I at tacked the 
indignant foe in his den. ‘Though his 
eyes gliftened with anger, I pierced 
him, and he bled for Y conch. I car- 
ried home the fpoils of the battle, 
and placed them in her bower. But 
now, alas! fhe bleeds for her loft 
warriors She hears not kis groans. 
He pines in flavery; he lingers for 
the itroke of death. Ah, me! the 
deep ocean divides use—Methinks the 
breezes that play on the furface of 
the waters, might waft her a figh, or 


a prayer. I have often afked them, 
but they feem not to regard me. 

“ We were dancing on the green 
in the evening, and we dreaded not 
the hour of danger. But the tall fhip 
anchored in the ftream, and treachery 
lurked for our captivity. In vain we 
wept. The whites heed not the fighs 
of the negro. They know not the 
treafure I have left behind me. She 
may yet be fafe. I reeal the {cenes 
of pléafure I partook with her, and 
memory adds new horrors to defpair. 

“I have toiled till my hand is 
feeble. 1 mmmft, therefore, expect 

nore lafhes. The white men are very 
powerful ; for their Gods are ftronger 
than ours. They are not appeated 
by the fighs of the negro. Our la- 
bours are bitter; but they furnifh a 
rich {weet for our mafters.”— 

And are thy fighs, wretched negro! 
thus ferved up as a repaft to our lux- 
ury! Shall we not reje&t the drug 
thy fogrows have prepared? Shall we 
drown thy cries in the roar of the 
caroufal, while thy tears are mantling 
in the bowl, and mixing it with the 
gall of human anguifh ?—No !—Be 
affured, injured captives, your fighs 
have been wafted to a corner of the 
globe where humanity feldom cries 
in vain. She has pleaded the caufe 
of millions, and the period of your 
forrows is faft approaching. 


—a 


Curious Method of destroying Tigers 
in Sumatra, tc. From Marsden’s 


History of that Island. 


ORCHES made of dried bam- 
boos, are carried with a view to 
frighten away the tigers, which are 
alarmed at the appearance of fire ; 
and for the fame reafon, it is common 
to make a blaze with wood, in differ- 
ent parts, round the villages. The 
tigers prove to the inhabitants, both 
in their journeys, and ‘even their do- 
metic occupations, moft fatal and de- 
{tru¢tive enemies. The number of 
people annually flain by thefe rapa- 
cious tyrants of the woods, is almoft 
incredible. 
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incredible. I have known inftances 
of whole villages being depopulated 
by them. Yet, from a fuperftitious 
prejudice, it is with difficulty they are 
prevailed upon, by a large reward 
which the India Company offers, to 
ufe methods of deftroying them; till 
they have fuftained fome particular 
injury in their own family or kindred. 
Their traps, of which they can make 
a variety, are very ingenioufly con- 
trived. Sometimes they are in the 
nature of ftrong cages, with falling 
doors, inte which the beaft is enticed 
by a goat or dog enclofed as a bait ; 
fometimes they manage that a large 
timber fhall fall, in a grove, acrols 
his back; fometimes he is noofed 
about the loins with ‘ftrong rattans: 
fometimes he is led to afcend a plank, 
nearly balanced, which, turning when 
he is paft the centre, lets him fall 
upon fharp ftakes prepared below. 
Inftances have occurred of a tiger 
being caught by one of the former 
modes, which had many marks in his 
body of the partial fuccefs of this laft 
expedient. The efcapes, at times, 
made from them by the natives are 
truly furprifing ; but thefe accounts 
in general carry too romantic an air 
to admit of being repeated as facts. 
The fize and ftrength of the fpecies 
which prevails on this ifland is prodi- 
gious. They are faid to break, with 
a ftroke of their fore paw, the leg of 
a horfe or a buffaloe ; and the largeft 
prey they kill is, without difficulty, 
dragged by them into the. woods. 
This they ufually perform on the 
fecond night, being fuppofed, on the 
firft, to gratify themfelves with fuck- 
ing the blood only. Time is by this 
delay afforded to prepare for their 
deftruftion: and to the methods 
already enumerated, befide fhooting 
them, I fhould add that of placing a 
veffel of water, ftrongly impregnated 
with arfenic, near the carcafe, which 
is faftened to a tree to prevent its 
being carried off. The tiger, having 
fatisied himfelf with the filefh, is 
prompted to affuage his thirft, with 
the tempting liquor at hand, and pe- 
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rifhes in the indulgence. —Their chief 
fubfiftence is, moft probably, the un- 
fortunate monkeys with which the 
woods abounds They are defcribed 
as alluring them to their fate, by a 
fafcinating power, fimilar to what has 
been fuppofed of the fnake, and I am 
not incredulous enough to treat the 
idea with contempt, having myfelf 
obferved, that when an alligator or 
crocodile, in 9 river, comes under an 
overhanging bough of a tree, the 
monkeys, in a ftate of alarm and dif- 
traction, crowd to the extremity, and 
chattering and trembling, approach 
nearer and nearer to the amphibious 
monfter, that waits to devour them as 
they drop; which their fright and 
number renders almoft unavoidable. 
Thete alligators likewife occafion the 
lofs of many inhabitants, frequently 
deftroying the people as they bathe 
in the river, according to their regular 
cuftom, and which the perpetual evi- 
dence of the rifk attending it, cannot 
deter them from. A _ fuperftitious 
idea of their fanctity alfo, preferves 
them from moleftation, although, 
with a hook of fufficient ftrength, 
they may be taken without much 
difficulty. A mufket ball appears to 
have no effect upon their impenetrable 
hides. 


—— 
A WINTER PIECE. 


BREBOLD, my fon, (fays the in- 

ftructive Rufticus) how the lately 
gay creation, divefted of half its 
charms, proclaims old Winter’s furly 
reign !——The verdant carpet, grateful 
to the eye, with the flowery tenants 
of yon bleak vale, pleafe no longer 
by their varied hues—the balmy 
zephyr fans no more the humble 
waving thrubs; {tripped of their green 
vefts, ftand the‘tall murmut ing trees, 
and fright the plumy tribe to more 
temperate climes—Scern Boreas whif- 
tles o’er the frozen p!ains—the lately 
purling rills, now bound in icy bands, 
ceafe their merry bubblings by—Phe- 
bus beftows an oblique and feeble 
ray, 
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ray, and lowering clouds o’erfpread 
the frigid fkies—while froft, and hail, 
and flaky fnows, fucceflively defcend, 
and filver o’er the ground. 

Such, my Ernefto, are the variations 
of human life—Nature’s carmine teint 
that once flufhed in your aged fire’s 
cheek—the health that fparkled in 
thefe eyes—the purple current that 
fwelled thefe veins, and poured with 
rapidity through its various conduits 
—this voice, once foft and mufical— 
the curling ringlets that flowed adown 
thefe fhoulders—the vigour of this 
frame, and the vivacity of this < “>o- 
fition—the undermining hand of time, 
hath brought to this prefent appear- 
ance—And now in téeir place behold 
my furrowed cheek—pale vifage— 
unbraced nerves—feeble cracky joints 
—hear the unpleafant found of this 
age-broken voice—fee thefe filver 
locks, whitened by the winter of age ; 
and learn the leffons of mortality— 
Soon, my dear Ernefto, muft I bid 
udiew to the varying fcenes of this 
fhattered world : perhaps another in- 
element feafon will bring a period to 
my fhort pilgrimage.—But I depre- 
cate not the moment: no, my fon, 
the spring and autumn of my days 
were a happy preparatory for this 
bleak winter—I {hall die contented 
and joyful, knowing that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that he hath pre- 
pared a manfion for my immortal 
mind, where an eternal youth of un- 
mixed felicity will be my portion. 

O then, Ernefto, hear the inftrue- 
tions of an happy experience, and a 
comfortable old age ; let youth, the 
spring of your being, be fown with 
the feeds of virtue-—-Let noble deeds 
diftinguifh the period of your exiftence 
—then fhall your days glide on with 

a fmooth and fhining current, and 
the winter of your life be folaced 
with reflections on your paft conduct, 
and the heart-cheering anticipation of 
an happy immortality.—Though now 
blooming, gay, and vigorous, yet 
hafty-footed Time will foon run 
o'er your allotted fpace, and then 
you muft go the way, the oft-trodden 









ways that your anceftors have paffed, 
and make one among the innumerable 
inhabitants of the duft. 


Ee 
Curious Mode of Life pursued by a 
Planter in Surinam. From Sted- 
man’s Narrative of a five Years’ 


Expedition against the revalted Ne- 
groes of that Place, &c. 


A PLANTER in Surinam, when 
he lives on his eftate (which is but 
feldom, as they moftly prefer the fo- 
ciety of Paramaribo), gets out of his 
hammock with the rifing fun, viz. 
about fix o’clock in the morning, when 
he makes his appearance under the 
piazza of his houfe ; where his coffee is 
ready waiting for him, which he gene- 
rally takes with his pipe, inftead of 
toaft and butter; and then he is at- 
tended by half a dozen of the fineft 
young flaves, both male and female, of 
the plantation to ferve him. At this 
sanctum sanctorum he is next accofted 
by his overfeer, who regularly every 
morning attends at his levee; and 
having made his bows at feveral yards 
diftance, with the moft profound re- 
fpect, informs His Greatnefs what 
work was done the day before; what 
negroes deferted, died, fell fick, reco- 
vered, were bought or born; and, 
above all things, which of them ne- 
glected their work, affected ficknefs, 
or had been drunk or abfent, &c. 
The prifoners are generally prefent, 
being fecured by the negro-drivers, 
and inftantly tied up to the beams of 
the piazza, or a tree, without fo much 
as being heard in their own defence ; 
when the flogging begins with men, 
women, and children, without excep- 
tion. The inftruments of torture on 
thefe occafions are long hempen 
whips, that cut round at every lath, 
and crack like piftol-thot; during 
which they alternately repeat, Dan- 
kee, Massera, (Thank you, Mafter). 
In the mean time he ftalks up and 
down with his overfeer, affecting not 
fo much as to hear their cries, till 
they are fufficiently mangled, when 
they 
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they are untied and ordered to return 
to their work without fo much asa 
drefling. 

This ceremony being over, the 
drefly negro (a black furgeon) comes 
to make his report; who being dif- 
miffed with a hearty curfe, for allow- 
ing any flaves to be fick, next makes 
her appearance a fuperannuated ma- 
tron, with all the young negro chil- 
dren of the eftate, over whom fhe is 
governefs ; thefe, being clean wafhed 
in the river, clap their hands, and 
cheer in chorus, when they are fent 
away to breakfaft on a large platter 
ef rice and plantains; and the levee 
ends with a low bow from the over- 
feer, as it began. 

His Worthip now faunters out in 
his morning drefs, which confifts of a 
pair of the fineft Holland trowfers, 
white filk ftockings, and red or yel- 
low Morocco flippers; the neck of 
his fhirt open, and nothing over it, a 
loofe flowing night-gown of the fineft 
India chintz excepted. On his head 
is a cotton night-cap, as thin as a 
cob-web, and over that an enormous 
beaver hat, that protects his meagre 
vifage from the fun, which is already 
the colour of mahogany, while his 
whole carcafe feldom weighs above 
eight or ten ftone, being generally 
exhaufted by the climate and diflipa- 
tion.- To give a more complete idea 
of this fine gentleman, I prefent him 
to the reader with a pipe in his mouth, 
which almof{ every where accompa- 
nies him, and receiving a glafs of Ma- 
deira wine and water, from a female 
quaderoon flave, to refreth him during 
his walk. 

Having loitered about his eftate, or 
fometimes ridden on horfeback to his 
fields, to view his increafing ftores, he 
returns about eight o’clock, when, if 
he goes abroad, he dreffes, but if not, 
remains juftas he is. Should the firft 
take place, having only exchanged his 
trowlers for a pair of thin linen or 
filk breeches, he fits down, and hold- 
ing out one foot after the other, like 
a horle going to be thod, a negro boy 
puts on his ftockings and fhoes, which 
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he alfo buckles, while another dreffes 
his hair, his wig, or fhaves his chin, 
and a third is fanning him to keep off 
the mufquitoes. Having now fhifted, 
he puts on a thin coat and waiftcoat, 
all white; when, under an umbrella 
carried by a black boy, he is con- 
ducted to his barge, which is in wait- 
ing for him with fix or cight oars, 
well provided with fruit, wine, water, 
and tobacco, by his overfeer, who 
has no fooner ,feen him depart, than 
he refuimes his command with all the 
ufual infolence of office. But fhould 
this prince not mean to ftir from his 
eftate, he goes to breakfaft about ten 
o’clock, for which a table is fpread im 
the large hall, provided with a bacon 
ham, bung beef, fowls, or pigeons 
broiled; plantains and {weet caffava’s 
roafted; bread, butter, cheefe, &c. 
with which he drinks ftrong beer, and 
a glafs of Madeira, Rienifh, or Mo- 
zell wine, while the cringing overfeer 
fits at the farther end, keeping his 
proper diftance, both being ferved by 
the moft beautiful flaves that can be 
fele€ted :—and this is called breaking 
the poor gentleman’s faft. 

After this he takes a book, plays at 
chefs or billiards, entertains himfelf 
with mufic, &c. till the heat of the 
day forces him to return into his cot- 
ton hammock to enjoy his meridian 
nap, which he could no more difpenfe 
with than a Spaniard with his siesta, 
and in which he rocks to and fro, like 
a performer on the flack rope, till be 
falls afleep, without either bed or co- 
vering; and during which time he is 
fanned by a couple of his black at- 
tendants, to keep him cool, &c. 

About three o’clock he awakes by 
a natural inftinctt; when, having 
walhed and perfumed himfelf, he firs 
down to dinner, attended, as at break- 
faft, by his deputy governor and footy 
pages, where nothing is wanting that 
the world can afford in a weftern cli- 
mate, of meat, fowls, venifon, fihh, 
vegetables, fruit, &e. and the moft 
exquilite wines are often fquandered in 

rofufion : after this a cup of {trong 
coffee and a hqueur finith the repait. 
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At fix o’clock he is again vifited by 
his overfeer, attended as in the morn- 
ing by neégro-drivers and prifoners, 
when the flogging once more having 
continued for fome time, and the ne- 
ceffary orders being given for the next 
“day’s work, the affembly is difmiffed, 
and the evening fpent with: weak 
punch, fangaree, cards, and tobacco. 
His Worfhip generally begins to yawn 
about ten or eleven o’clock, when he 
withdraws, and is undreffed by his 
footy pages. He then retires to reft, 
where he paffes the night in the arms 
of one or other of his fable fultanas 
(for he always keeps a feraglio) till 
about fix in the morning, when he 
again repairs to his piazza walk, where 
his pipe and coffee are waiting for 
him, and where, with the rifing: fun, 
he begins his round of diflipation, 
like a petty monarch, as Capricious as 


he is defpotic and despicable. 


—< 


TEMPLE OF WORTHIES. 
A VISION. 
8 Raion other evening, after turning 


over feveral modern productions, 
I fell afleep in my elbow chair, and 
was immediately tranfported into the 
ideal regions. A large extenfive 
plain was before me, filled with innu- 
merable multitudes of people preffing 
towards a large building erected in 
the centre of the plain. I entered 
the ftructure with the crowd, and was 
ftruck with the magnificence and 
fplendor which appeared in every part. 
The walls particularly engaged my 
attention; they were covered with 
portraits of the moft eminent per- 
fonages that had appeared at different 
periods of time. I was pleafed to 
find many of my countrymen among 
this group of paintings, and fome of 
them placed in the moft eminent parts 
of the ftructure, feemed to throw a 
luftre over the whole. 

While I was contemplating this 
plealing fcene, a perfon approached 
me in the drefs of a ftudent. Ob- 
ferving 2 moft benevolent {mile on his 








Worthies. 


countenance, and being defirous of 
information concerning this f{plendid 
ftructure, I addrefled him in a refpect- 
ful manner, and begged he would give 
me the defired intelligence. “ I am 
called,” faid he, “ the Genius of In- 
formation, and will with pleafure 
fatisfy all your enquiries. This ftruc- 
ture is the Temple of Immortality, 
where the memories of all thofe who 
have excelled in learning, or in virtue, 
are preferved from oblivion. The cor- 
roding hand of time, which moulders 
into duft the monuments of brafs and 
marble, has here loft its effet. They 
will flourifh in this temple free from 
the viciflitudes of other fublunary 
things, till time gives place to eter- 
nity. That picture,” continued “he, 
pointing to a large portrait, “ is the 
great Newton. He is furrounded by 
philofophers. There are the poets, 
and here the legiflators of mankind.” 
Among the former in diftinguifhed 
places were many who, in the world, 
had been treated with negle&t. I was 
pleafed with obferving that among 
the latter William Penn was placed 
in a pre-eminent fituation. The plain- 
nefs and fimplicity of the drapery in 
this picture gave an increafed effe& 
to the glory with which the figure was 
furrounded. 

Although the paintings appeared 
to be arranged with a particular 
regard to regularity and order, I ob- 
ferved feveral parts of the walls left 
entirely bare. Thefe were of various 
fizes, and in different fituations. I 
afked the reafon of this appearance. 
The Genius replied, “ The places 
which remain empty are referved for 
thofe worthies who are ftill in the 
world, ‘The magnitude and elevation 
of the fpaces they will occupy, are to 
correfpond to their chara€ters. That 
high and large part of the wall which 
remains vacant, and which is ini fo 
con{picuousa point of view, is deftined 
for one of your countrymen, Within 
a few years it will be filled up by 
the portrait of—” 

Here a noife louder than thunder 
fhook the fabric. I turned myfelf 
about 
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about with aftonifhment, and perceived 


a throng of people entering the 
weftern portal of the temple. Tn the 
centre of the pavement a throne was 
erected, which {truck me with horror. 
It feemed to be compofed ‘of loofe 
ftones, between which the vileft and 
moft poifonous reptiles had taken up 
their abode. The crowd now ap- 
proached the throne, and a woman, 
wrinkled with age, and in whofe coun- 
tenance malevolence was depictured, 
afcended the fteps, and feated herfelf 
in the centre. Envy, with her wreath 
of {nakes, ftood on her right hand, and 
Falfehood, in the robes fhe had ftolen 
from Truth, on her left. In one hand 
fhe held a fcourge, the lafhes of 
which were pointed with fcorpions, 
and in the other a phial filled with 
the poifonous waters of malediction. 

Numberlefs votaries crowded to the 
throne, to whom fhe gave billets, 
pointing at the fame time to fome of 
the pictures that adorned the walls of 
the temple. A hoarfe murmur ef 
applaufe, blended with the hifling of 
the fnakes on the head of Envy, at- 
tended every action, while contemp- 
tible votarics received her billets with 
the higheft expreffions of joy. 

My guide, perceiving my aftonifh- 
ment, faid, with a {mile of affability, 
“ You feem confounded with the fcecne 
before you. The object that fills the 
centre of the throne, is the Genius 
of Detraction: She is accompanied 
by her two infeparable affociates, 
Envy and Falfehood. The contemp- 
tible figures that crouch at the foot 
of her throne, are her emiffaries, who 
{pread poifonous invectives through 
the world. They live by her favours, 
and are mean enough to facrifice 
truth and candour to her commands. 
The portrait of no perfon is placed in 
the Temple of Immortality, without 
his becoming, from that moment, the 
more immediate object of her hate. 
But her fhafts, though launched from 
the bow of Envy, and concealed in 
the mift of Falfehood, are always re- 
pelled by the hand of Truth, and fall 
harmlefsly to the ground.” 

Vor. 1. No. 1. 
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The hoarfe trumpet of Malevo" 
lence now founded through the tem™ 
ple, and the Genius, rifing from her 
feat, thus addreffed her votaries ; 
“ Go, my fons, and fpread my notes 
of defamation through the. world. 
The higher and more refpect: ible the 
character you afperte, the greater ap- 
plaufe you will receive from a deluded 
people. The veil of Falfehood will 
give the appearance of truth to yous 
narratives, and frefh poi gnancy to the 
fhaft of ridicule, Magnify the com- 
mon failings of humanity into the 
moft atrocious crimes, and impute 
every virtuous action to a felfiih 
caufe. Difplay their domeftic tranf- 
actions in the face of the world, and 
reprefent the benevolent interpofitions 
of friendthip as criminal acts. If you 
obferve thefe directions, you {thall 
never want my affiftance ; nor will 
you ever want admirers while your 
writings tend to depreciate the charac- 
ters of the great and the good.” 
This fpeech was followed by a loud 
burft of applaufe, which awakened me 
from my flumbers; the whole ideal 
fcene vanifhed in a moment, and I 
found myfelf feated in my 
chair. 
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The f. llowing Acc unt rh Bf: Sur ‘pris Y in 
Incident, Gal Nat uri sity, r 
ext? acted fi oma late Pd Det 


of HE brig Amfterda rm, ¢ 22; ve Si ott, 


arrived at Charlefton on the 18th 
of September, 1797, from Amiierdam. 
About a fortnight before her arrin 
fhe fuddenly fprung a lezk, which was 
fo alarming, that Capt. Scott t..0 ught 
it neceflary to keep the bi 
ne{s to leave ~ fhouid it ee 


val, 


fortunately fhe t in fafes After 
her cargo was dif charged, fhe was 
fent to Hobcaw, to have the leak 


fearched for. In the firft fide that 
was hove out, every plank was found 
to be found and in excellent condi- 
tion; but on examiming the other 
fide, it was difcovered, that initead of 
a defect in the vetlel, the leak was 
owing to a flroke fhe had received 
Db from 























































18 Description of the Tarantula. 
weeping, abfence, talk, and action, 


from a fifth, armied with a horh. A 
part of the horn, fourteen and a half 
inches long, was left in the third plank 
from her keel. After penctrating the 
plank, it paffed between two timbers, 
which were very clofe to each other, 
where it remained like a wedge. The 
horn is of an oval fhape ; its largeft 
diameter is upwards of two inches. 
It is folid, and has the appearance of 
coarfe ivory. It is now in the pof- 
feffion of Florian Charles Mey, Efq. 
the owner of the brig. 


— 


Particular Description of the Taran- 
tula, with the Effect of its Bite or 
Sting. 

fb Har tarantula, a venomous kind 

of fpider, is found chiefly in 

Naples, near the city of Taranto, 

from whence the infect derives its 

name. The tarantula is about the 
fize of'a large nutmeg, furnifhed with 
eight feet, and as many eyes; it is 
hairy, and of various colours. From 
its mouth arife two horns, or trunks, 
formed a little crooked, with the 
points exceeding fharp, through which 
it conveys its poifon. Thefe horns 
are in continual motion, efpecially 
when the animal is feeking for food ; 
whence it is conjectured that they are 
a kind of moveable noftrils. Taran- 
tulas are alfo found in feveral other 
parts of Italy; but thofe of Apulia, 
in which the city of Taranto ftands, 
are the only kind that are reckoned 
dangerous, and that chiefly in the heat 
offummer. The bite or fting of this 
infect occafions a pain like that felt 

‘on the ftinging of a bee or an ant; 

and in a few hours a livid circle 

‘appears about the part affected, which 

is followed by a painful fwelling. 

Soon after this the affliXed perfon 
falls into a profound fadnefs, breathes 
with difficulty, and at length lofes all 
fenfe ‘and motion. Some people who 
are wounded exprefs great fatisfaction 
at the fight of particular colours, and 
difplay a ftrange averfion to others. 
Tremblings, anger, fear, laughter, 


are alfo fymptoms attending perfons 
bitten by the tarantula, who infallibly 
die in a few days, unlefs proper means 
are uféd to expel the poifon. All 
the afliftance that medicine has yet 
difcovered, confifts in fome external 
applications on the wound, in cordials, 
and fudorifics. ‘But thefe are of little 
efficacy, music being the ‘great and 
only remedy. As foon as the patient 
has loft his fenfe and motion, a mufi- 
cian is fent for, who tries feveral tunes 
on an inftrument, till he hits on that 
which is agreeable to the difordered 
perfon. This is known by the firft 
moving his fingers. then his arms, 
afterwards his legs, dnd by degrees his 
whole body, till at length he rifes on 
his feet, and begins to dance, which 
he continues for feveral hours. After 
this he is put to bed, and when he is 
judged to have fufficiently recruited 
his whole ftrength, the mufician calls 
him out of bed by the fame tune, to 
take a fecond dance. This exercife 
is repeated for four or five days, till 
the patient grows weary and unable 
to dance any longer, which is a fign 
of his being cured. When he comes 
to himfelf, he is like one awaked out 
of a profound fleep, not having the 
leaft recolleétion of his dancing, or of 
any thing that paffed during the time 
of his diforder. If the cure be not 
completely effected, the patient con- 
tinues melancholy, fhuns company, 
and perhaps drowns himfelf, if he has 
an opportunity. Some have had re- 
gular returns of their fits every twelve 
months, for a great many years fuc- 
ceflively, at which times they are 
treated in the manner. already de- 
{cribed, finding no relief from any 
thing but mufic and dancing. 

Dr. Mead, in his curious Treatife 
on the effeéts of the bite of the taran- 
tula, fuppofes the malignity of the 
poifon of this animal, to confift in its 
great force and energy, whereby it 
immediately raifes an extraordinary 
fermentation in the whole arterial 
fluid. As tothe tarantuti (or thofe 
bitten by the tarantula) he fays, the 
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they deferve contempt ; yet, what if 
characters direCtly contrafted to them 
fhould be drawn, would they not be 


benefit of mufic arifes not only from 
their dancing to it, and fo evacuating 
by fweat, a great part of the poifon ; 
but the percuffions and vibrations of 
the air break the cohefion of the parts 
of the blood, and prevent coagula- 
tion ; fo that the heat being removed 
by fweating, and the coagulation by 
the contraction of the mufcular 
Sibrille, the wounded perfon is reftored 
to his former condition, 


SS 
ON AMBITION. 


F all the pafhons incident to 

human nature, none appear to 
be fo general as that of ambition: 
But, though it feems an univerfal 
paflion, yet various are the arts and 
methods which are required for its 
gratification, and as various the effects 
which this paffion has on the minds 
of different people. 

Ambition, or a defire of excellency, 
is natural toall who would be efteemed 
above others ; and therefore, in pro- 
portion to that defire, is the ambition 
of him who has it. When this long- 
ing after pre-eminence actuates men 
who are, or have been, employed in 
conducting affairs of flate, or com- 
manding armies, it may properly be 
diftinguifhed to be of the tragical 
kind ; but when the objects of ambi- 
tion are only the common views of 
private life, they become farcical. 
Whatever is the predominant paflion 
of the mind, that engroffes all its 
faculties, and every thing is neglected 
to indulge it. Thus, if it fhould be 
the ambition of a young gentleman, 
or young lady, to commence a finifhed 
petit-maitre, or modern belle, drefs, 
plays, balls, operas, with a long 
etcetera, are their only ftudies ; while 
good fenfe and underftanding are 
totally neglected. All their thoughts, 
time, and money, are employed to 
adorn the body, while their mind 
finks into depravity. Men who live 
abftracted from what is called the 
gaicty of life, may {mile at the ridi- 
culous ambition of thefe characters ; 
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equally liable’ to cenfure? Is the 
beau, merely addicted to drefs, a 
itranger creature than a man merely 
addicted to fpeculation? Both are 
equally ignorant of the juft rules of 
life ; and the ambition of him who 
would be a wife man by fpeculation 
is to the full as ridiculous as his who 
would affect to know the world, by 
making a foolifh figure in it. People 
of judgment would make fuch diftinc- 
tions between thefe characters, as to 
conclude the fpeculative wife man’s 
pride is as contemptible as that of the 
practical knowledge of the man of the 
town. Females have alfo their topics 
of ambition : Some fix all their glory 
in their faces, fome in their houfe- 
wifery, and others in their devotion ; 
each of which may be liable to cen- 
fure ; for, on examination, the beauty, 
in all likelihood, may prove an errant 
coquette ; the notable woman no 
better than a cook maid; and the 
devotee a mere hypocrite. However, 
I muft own, that ambition may be 
rational and laudable; that is, when 
it feeks and aims at the peace and 
happinefs of human fociety, and the 
good of our fellow-creatures. It is 
with a fecret pleafure I have feen a 
noble emulation exert itfelf on a late 
melancholy occafion: In this the 
worthy citizens fhewed a laudable 
ambition by their generous benefac- 
tion—it was an action worthy the 
dignity of human nature, the refult 
of benevolence and generofity, 
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Settlement of the Cape of Good Hope : 
From the Abbé Raynal. 


"S*HE Dutch wanted a place of 
refrefhment for their India fhips, 

out and homeward bound. The difh- 
culty confifted in fixing on a proper 
place, and they were long in a flate 
of fufpenfe, till a furgeon, called Van 
Reibeck, propofed, in 1630, The 
Cape of Good Hope, which had been 
neglected 
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20 
negle&ted by the Portuguefe. This 


judicious man chanced to be there 
for fome weeks ; he obferved that this 
fouthern part of Africa was well 
fituated for a colony, which might 
ferve as a ftaple for the European 
trade to Afia. The formation of this 
fettlement was confided to him, and 
his views were directed under a good 
plan: It was refolved that 60 acres 
of land fhould be given to every fet- 
tler. Grain, cattle, and utenfils were 
to be given to thofe who chofe them : 
Young women, taken from charity- 
houfes, were to be given as partners 
to the men, in order to fhare and 
fweeten their toils. All perfons, at 
the end of three years, had liberty to 
return to Europe, in cafe their health 
did not allow them to live in this cli- 
mate, and to fell their poffeffions as 
they chofe it. All thefe difpofitions 


being taken, they fet fail. 

The great tract of country that 
they intended to cultivate, was pof- 
feffed by the Hottentots, a people 
divided into feveral tribes, whereof 
each forms an independent village. 


The cottages covered with fkins, to 
which no accefs could be had but by 
creeping, and which are diftributed 
into a circular line, form their dwel- 
lings. Thefe huts are ufed for laying 
by their provifions, and domeftic 
utenfils. The Hottentot never enters 
into them but in time of rain. He 
is always lying at hisdoor. Ifat any 
time he is interrupted in his fleep, he 
fmoaks a ftrong herb, which ftands 
inftead of tobacco to him. 

The fole occupation of thefe favages 
confifts in taking care of their cattle. 
As there is but one flock belonging to 
eacu village, and as it is known by 
every one of them, each in his turn 
takes care of it. This funtion muft 
be attended with a continual vigi- 
lance, becaufe the country is full of 
wild beafts, more voracious at that 
extremity of Africa than any where 
elfe. Every day the fhepherd fends 
people on the look-out. Ifa leopard 
or tiger appears in the neighbourhood, 
the whole village takes arms; they 
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fly to the enemy, and he feldom 
efcapes from a number of poifoned 
arrows, fharp poles, or ftaves hardened 
by the fire. 

As the Hottentots have neither 
riches, nor figns of riches, their oxen 
and theep being their only fortune, 
and in common, there are few caufes 
of diffenfion amongft them ; nay, they 
are united amongft themfelves by an 
indiffoluble concord. They would 
never have any war with their neigh- 
bours, if it was not for the quarrels 
that arife amongft the fhepherds for 
cattle carried away or gone aftray. 

It has been often obferved by the 
firft colonifts, that diftin@tive marks 
were ufed, that they might ferve 
as a tie whereby they might know 
one another. A crufhed nofe, a flat 
head, pierced ears, painting, burnings, 
hair worn in a certain way, are the 
uniforms of the favage world. As its 
inhabitants have no plan of morality 
or education, their univerfal habits 
muft ftand in room of police and go- 
vernment. ‘The nature of the climate 
has given to the Hottentots the man- 
ners of fhepherds. When the Dutch 
came to fettle amongft them, the 
Hottentots were, as all fhepherds are, 
a people full of benevolence. ‘They 
were nafty and ftupid, fomewhat 
fimilar to their flocks. They had 
conftituted an order with which they 
honoured thofe who had conquered 
any of thofe deftroying monfters of 
their flocks: the memory of thefe 
heroes fo ufeful to men, was revered 
by them ;—the apotheosis of Hercules 
had the fame origin. 

Reibeck, according to the ideas un- 
happily received among the Euro- 
peans, began by taking poffeffion of 
the territory that was at his mercy, 
and he thought of maintaining himfelf 
in it. This conduct difpleafed the 
natives— Why,” faid their envoy 
to thefe ftrangers, “ have you fown 
our lands? Why do you fred your 
cattle on our fields ? How would you 
like to fee us ufurping your property ? 
You are not fortifving yourfelves, but 
to reduce by degrees the Hottentots 
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to flavery.” Thefe reprefentations 
were followed by fome hoftilitics, 
which induced the founder to liften to 
the dictates of juftice and humanity, 
fuitable to his character: he bought 
the tract of land that he wanted to 
poffefs for about 3750 guineas value, 
paid in goods: every thing was paci- 
fied, and ever fince no difturbance has 
happened. 

It is certain that the company has 
fpent about a million and a half Ster- 
ling on this colony, fuch as it is at 
prefent. There are reckoned at the 
Cape, about 12,0c0 Europeans, Dutch, 
Germans, or French refugees. A part 
of that number centres in the capital, 
and in two towns pretty confiderable : 
the reft are on the coaft, or have gone 
up the country about fifty leagues. 
The fandy foil of the Hottentots is 
only good here and there, and the 
colonifts only fix on thofe {pots where 
they can have water, wood, and good 
foil; three advantages feldom found 
united in the fame place. The com- 
pany got formerly from Madagafcar, 
flaves to help the whites in their hard 
labour. The French interfering with 
that branch of bufinefs, have pre- 
vented that trade: the colonifts are 
obliged to procure natives of Malacca, 
who, with great difficulty, are inured 
to the climate, and who are very unfit 
for the works in which they are em- 
ployed. 

It would be of great advantage to 
the company, if the Hottentots could 
be depended on for their fervice, but 
this is not their natural difpofition : 
hitherto the mcit abject of them will 
not ferve above two’or three years. 
As they are tractable, they will do 
any work required of them; but at 
the expiration of their engagement, 
they take the cattle agreed on for 
their wages, they run to join their 
tribes, and are never feen again till 
they have oxen or theep to barter for 
knives, tobacco, and brandy. The 
independent and idle life which they 
lead in their defarts has inexpreflible 
charms for them ;—nothing can wean 
them from it. One of them was 
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caught when an infant; he was edu- 
cated in our manners and belief; his 
progrefs was fuitable to the care taken 
of his education ; he was fent to India 
and employed in trade: however, 
circumftances having obliged him to 
return to his own country, he went 
to vilit his relations in their ‘cottages. 
The fimplicity of their manners ftruck 
him: he covered himfelf with a theep’s 
fkin; and taking back to the fort his 
European drefs,—“ I am come,” faid 
he, “ to renounce for ever the kind 
of life you made me embrace: I am 
refolved to follow, till my death, the 
religion and cuftom of my forefathers : 
For the love I bear to you, I fhall 
keep the necklace and {word that you 
gave me; allow me to leave all the 
reft.” . 

Though the character of the Hot- 
tentots is not fuch as the Dutch would 
like, the company reaps folic benefits 
from this colony: indeed, the tenth 
of the corn and wine,the cuftom-houle 
dues, and other taxes, do not amount 
to above 10,0c0l. Sterling. 

The company does not gain above 
16661. in the fale of coarfe cloths, 
common cotton and linen cloths, hard. 
ware, charcoal, and other objects of 
no great value fold there. Its profits 
are {till lefs on 60 lecres of red wine, 
and 80 or go of white wine, imported 
yearly into Europe. The lecre weighs 
about 1200 pounds. ‘Iwo vineyards, 
contiguous to Conftance, produce this 
wine. It ought to enter entire, and 
at a very low price, in the company’s 
cellars. Happily the governor finds 
his intereft in allowing the dealers in 
this wine to mix it with the neigh- 
bouring wines; the pure Cape wine, 
fo renowned, is fold to the thips that 
put in there at about 3s. 4d. the 
bottle: this is the real wine, not 
forced by tyranny; for nothing 
good that is not obtained by pure 
good-will. 

The expences infeparable from fuch 
a great eftablifhment, abforb at leaft 
thefe fmall united profits; but its uti- 
lity refts on another bafis. The Dutch 
fhips that go to, and return from 
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India, find at the Cape a fafe afylum, 
an agreeable, pure, and temperate fky, 
and all the important news of both 
worlds, They take in there butter, 
flour, wine, and a great quantity of 
pulfe for the voyage, and for the ufe 
of the colonies. The refources would 
yet be more confiderable, if, through 
a blind greed, the company did not 
continually check the induftry of the 
colonifts. The latter are compelled 
to fell the provifions at fuch a low” 
price, that the poor creatures fora 
long time could fcarcely get as much 
profit as to buy clothes, and other 
effential neceffaries for themfelves. 
This tyranny would perhaps be 
fupportable, if thofe who are the vic- 
tims of it were authorifed to fell the 
fuperfluity of their produdtions to 
foreign fhips, which the fituation and 
other reafons oblige to repair to thefe 
ports. The jealoufy of trade, which 
is one of the greateft banes that 
afflicts humanity, has deprived them 
of that refource. The Dutch had 


flattered themfelves a long time that 
the refufing provifions to foreigners 


would difguft them from going to 
India ; the contrary experience has 
made no alteration, though it is very 
vifible, that all the riches that would 
enter into the colony muft at laft 
accrue to the company. The gover- 
nor is the only perfon who has autho- 
rity to fupply with provifions the 
fhips that are obliged to put in at the 
Cape. This vicious plan has been, 
as indeed it muft be, the fource of 
many impofitions. 


—- re -- 


The following View of “ An Account of 
the principal Lazarettos in Europe, 
with various Papers relative to the 

lague, by Fobn Howard, F.R.S.” 
conveys an Idea of the Measures 
adopted in some Countries to prevent 


Malignant Infection. 


R. Howard, in his introduétion, 
tells us, that he had obferved, 
notwithftanding the regulations which 
had been made in his own country 
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and elfewhere for preferving health in 
prifons and hofpitals, that infectious 
difeafes continued occafionally to arife 
and fpread in them. That he had 
alfo been led, by the view of ieveral 
lazarettos in his travels, to confider, 
how much all trading nations are 
expofed to that dreadful fcourge, the 
plague, and to refle&t how imperfect 
our police was in that refpect. And 
as it ftruck him, that an account of 
the eftablifhments for preventing that 
difeafe, muft afford fome ufeful hints, 
he determined to procure plans of feve- 
ral foreign lazarettos ; and towards the 
clofe of 1785, he actually went abroad 
for the purpofe of vifiting fome of 
them. The volume now before us, is 
the refult of Mr. Howard’s obferva- 
tions during this journey. 

The firft lazaretto he vifited, was 
at Marleilles. The health-office is 
in the city, at the end of the port. 
The depofitions of captains of fhips 
are taken in an outer room, at an iron 
grate, to which the captain comes in 
his boat. Here alfo letters are received 
by means of a pair of tongs, and dip- 
ped in vinegar. When captains are 
examined, no one but thofe belonging 
to the office are to be prefent. Two 
of the directors are prefent every day, 
to take depofitions, and do other bu- 
finefs of the office. This fufficiently 
fhews the dread they ftand in of this 
deftructive diforder, which thefe regu- 
lations are intended to prevent. Moft 
of thefe rules prevail in other places. 

Mr. Howard then proceeds to 
defcribe the lazaretto, a plan of which 
he has inferted. 

He then went to vifit the lazarettos 
at Genoa, at Leghorn, and at Naples. 
From thence he went to Malta, 
Zante, Corfu, Caftel-Novo, Conftan- 
tinople, and Venice. At this place 
the firft lazarettos were eftablifhed. 
Mr. Howard defcribes the ceremony 
of his reception, which we fhall infert 
in his own words. 

“ After the hip (fays he) had been 
conducted by a pilot-boat to her pro- 
per moorings, a meffenger came from 
the health-office for the captain ; and 
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I went with him in his boat, to fee the 
mayner in which his report was made, 
his letter delivered, and his examina- 
tion conducted. The following morn- 
ing, @ perfon came in a gondola to 
condu& me to the new lazaretto. I 
was placed, with my baggage, in a boat 
faftened by a cord ten feet long to 
another boat, in which were fix rowers. 
When I came near the landing-place, 
the cord was loofed, and my boat was 
pufhed with a pole to the fhore, where 
a perfon met me, who faid he had 
been ordered by the magiftrates to 
be my guard. Soon after unloading 
the boat, the fub-prior came, and 
fhewed me‘my lodgings, which was a 
very dirty room, full of vermin, and 
without table, chair, or bed. That 
day, and the next morning, I employed 
a perfon to wafh my room: but this 
did not remove the offenfivenefs of it, 
or prevent that coenftant head-ach, 
which I had been ufed to feel in vifit- 
ing other lazarettos and hofpitals in 
Turkey. This lazaretto is chiefly 
affigned to Turks and foldiers, and 
the crews of thofe fhips which have 
the plague on board. In one of the 
inclofures was the crew of a Ragu- 
fian fhip, which had arrived a few 
days before me, after being driven 
from Ancona and Triefte. My guard 
fent a report of my health to the 
office, and on the reprefentation of 
our conful, I was conducted to the old 
lazaretto, which was nearer the city. 
Having brought a letter to the prior 
from the Venetian ambaffador at 
Conftantinople, I hoped now to have 
had a comfortable lodging ; but I was 
not fo happy. The apartment appointed 
me (confifting of an upper and a lower 
room) was no lefs difagreeable and 
offenfive than the former. I prefer- 
red lying in the lower room, on a 
brick floor, where I was almoft fur- 
rounded with water. After fix days, 
however, the prior removed me to an 
apartment, in fome refpecis better, 
comifting of four rooms. Here I 
had a pleafant view; but the rooms 
were without furniture, very dirty, 
and*no lefs offenfive than the fick 


wards of the worft hofpital. The 
walls of my chamber, not hawng 
been cleaned, probably, for half a 
century, were faturated with infeCion. 
I got them wafhed repeatedly with 
boiling water, to remove the offenfive 
fmell, but without any effect. My 
appetite failed, and I concluded I was 
in danger of the flow hofpital-fever. 
I propofed wafhing my room with 
lime flaked in boiling water, but was 
oppofed by ftrong prejudices. I got 
this done, héwever, one morning 
through the afliftance of the Britifh 
conful, who was fo good as to fupply 
me with a quarter of a bufliel of freth 
lime for the purpofe. And the confe- 
quence was, that my room was imme- 
diately rendered fo fweet and freth, 
that I was able to drink tea in it in 
the afternoon, and to lie in it the 
following night. On the next day 
the walls were dry, as well as {weet ; 
and in a few days I recovered my 
appetite. ‘Thus, ata small expence, 
and to the admiration of the other 
inhabitants of this lazaretto, I pro- 
vided for myfelf and fucceffors, an 
agreeable and wholefome room, initead 
of a contagious one.” 


—e —- 
THE WISHES. 
An Arabian Tale. By M. Foritanelle. 


O be contented with our conditix 
whatever it may be, to live f 

from ambition, and to entertain 1 
fruitlefs defires, to rely on Providence 
for what is molt fitting for us, is the 
true fcience of happinefs, and what 
the generality of mankind nev 
attain. 

Sadock was born in the defart which 
feparates Mecca from Medina: a 
number of charitable perfons had fet 
tled there, with a view to lend aihift- 
ance and fucceur to the devout mul 
fulmen, who fi equently travei {fe it in 
order to vifit the tomb of the prophet. 
The charitable ipirit of the firft fer- 
tlers, had been perpetuated among the 
inhabitants their deicendants: among 
whom Sadock diftinguithed nimfelf by 
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his zeal. He every day traverfed 
the defart to dire& paflengers who 
had loft their way, and to invite thofe 
home to his habitation, whom fatigue 
obliged to interrupt their journey, 
and to feek refrefliment “il repofe. 
His charity procured him a thoufand 
bleffings, and the efteem of his neigh- 
bours, who confidered him as a pattern 
for their imitation. He was happy ; 
but he did not continue fo !ong. The 
fight of the wealthy, who by chance 
paffed by his cottage, and of the con- 
veniences which they poffeffed, at firft 
aftonifhed him; he admired their 
ftate, fancied that it was fweet, and 
failed not to defire it earneftly : from 
this moment he was agitated with a 
fecret uneafinefs; he foon began to 


' murmur and repine at his lot, and 


ceafed being charitable. 

One day, while he was. bitterly 
bewailing his mifery, an old man 
knocks at his door, and requefts alms. 
“ You will meet with an indifferent 
reception,” faid Sadock ; “ you might 
have made a better application.” “ I 
only want an afylum,” anfwered the 
old man, “ and the remains of your 
repaft will fuffice for me.”—“ You 
will not find them very plentiful.”— 
“ He who has but little, can give only 
a little; the intention renders it valu- 
able ; heaven is the more pleafed with 
it, and its reward the more certain.” 
«© I don’t know what mine will be ; 
but I have been hofpitable a long 
while ; yet diftempers ravage my 
flocks, and the fun withers the fruit 
in my garden, inftead of ripening 
them.”—“* However, you have ftill 
fomething left; Alla has not taken 
all from you.” He is vaftly kind! 
indeed fate is very unjuft! there are 
fo many rich people, who live only 
for themfelves, and whofe treafures 
are perpetually increafing. How 
wretched am 1.” “ You think you 
are fo.”"— Father, examine my con- 
dition, fee my W&bitation; ftorms 
often beat it down, and oblige me to 
build it up again; and it is by the 
fweat of my brow, that I force from 
the avaricious earth feme coarfe ali- 


ments.”—=“ Labour is neceflary to 
man; it preferves his health and 
ftrength.”— But, why am I obliged 
to labour?” * Why were you born ?” 
“ In return, I afk you, whether life 
is worth accepting on thefe terms.” 
“ Your queftion is an affront to 
Providence; Providence does nothing 
that is not juft; it watches over our 





_exiftence, and is always employed 


about our happinefs.”——“ You fee 
how it has bufied itfelf about mine. 
I don’t know whether it concerns itfelf 
about it or not ; but in my opinion, 
if it does, it difcharges its duty very 
indifferently.” Who could manage 
better in its room?”  Myfelf,” 
replied Sadock. 

Immediately the old man vanifhed, 
and a beautiful youth appeared, with 
a refplendent countenance, and four 
brilliant wings: he was the good 
genius of Sadock. “ I have long,” 
faid he, “ heard your complaints and 
murmurings; Alla, ready to punifh 
you, remembering your paft virtue, 
deigns to pardon your miftruft, and 
grant you your defires: let yourfelf 
regulate your deftiny; try whether 
you can do more to render yourfelf 
happy than he has done; he has per- 
mitted me to fatisfy feven of your 
wifhes.” “ Seven! cried Sadock, 
ah! fulfil but one, I have no more to 
form.” “ Don’t limit his favour, 
replied the Genius, you might repent 
it.” Sadock did not contend the 
point, but wifhed to be rich. “ You 
fhall be fo; but to make you fenfible 
of the value of riches, I would have 
you acquire them yourfelf. Can 
you write and caft accompts!” “ Yes,” 
anfwered Sadock. “ Your fortune is 
then made.” At thefe words he 
tranfports him to Balfora, and, taking 
the form of a Circaflian lady, prefents 
him to one of the receivers of the 
fultan’s revenues. The lady was too 
handfome for the perfon whom fhe 
recommended not to be employed. 
The Genius made him pafs quickly 
through all the humiliations of bis 
new ftate; he foon became a perfect 
financier, and his active imagination 
invented 
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invented a thoufand fchemes, to mul- 
tiply the fums levied on the people, 
without enriching the fultan’s trea- 
fury, but himfelf; as foon as he had 
thus acquired an immenfe fortune, he 
refigned his place. 

Sadock Ls difplayed the moft 
brilliant luxury, kept a noble table, 
had a choice feraglio, a great number 
of flaves, a fuperb equipage, and en- 
joyed all the conveniences and plea- 
fures which he had fo earneftly hoped 
for; but he was foon fatiated; the 
ladies of his feraglio were charming, 
but they did not ie him; the para- 
fites who conftantly furrounded his 
table, praifed the cook and laughed at 
the mafter. 

Sadock wifhed to enjoy perfonal 
confequence ; he was defirous of hum- 
bling the men of genius who defpifed 
him, and of becoming a genius himfelf ; 
he therefore invoked his guardian angel 
and requefted the gift of genius. You 
have no occafion for me, replied the 
Genius, you are rich ; imitate the great, 
who have the reputation of writing the 
prettieft verfes in the world, get them 
made for you. I might penfion a 
poet, faid gadock, but I would fain 
produce fomething excellent, and 
7 is not to be bought: befides, 

have delicacy enough to with to be 
the author of my own works. 

The Genius made no anfwer, but 
breathed upon Sadock; he immedi- 
ately became a poet, and wrote a 
poem of two thoufand lines. He haf- 
tened to affemble a prodigious deal of 
company, who were not a little fur- 
prifed at being invited to hear it read. 
Sadock an author, feemed to them 
fomething comical ; if they fmiled at 
the news, they trembled when they 
beheld the fize of the volume. Sadock 
began, according to cuftom, with re- 
quefting indulgence for a young mufe ; 
mentioned the weaknefs of his voice, 
begged the audience to be filent and 
attentive, and read his poem with the 
voice of a Stentor. 

The poem was vaftly admired; the 
men of genius eyed each other with 
furprife, to difcover which among 
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them had lent Sadock his mufe ; for 
they did not do him the honour to 
fuppofe that he compofed them himfelf, 
Several other productions as fublime 
undeceived them, and excited their 
envy ; they ufed every method to 
tarnifh the glory of the new poct, 
and to wither his laurels; unable to 
leffen his talents, they attacked his 
morals. Alas! cried he, happinefs is 
not the lot of the learned; I was 
happier in my former obfcurity. He 
grew difgufted with literary fame, 
and renounced the mufes in a fine 
poem, which redoubled the confufion 
and hatred of his enemies. 

The grand vizir died very foon 
after. Sadock wifhed for his place ; 
the Genius was at hand to affift him. 
In the courfe of his literary works, he 
had diftinguifhed himfelf by fome 
political writings; the public voice 
called the author to the higheft ftation, 
next the throne ; the monarch exalted 
him thereto. Sadock poffeffed all the 
neceflary talents. He made ufe of 
his power to render the nation happy ; 
but he was not fo himflf. He re- 
warded merit alone, rejected all others, 
and created a great number of mil- 
contents, who exclaimed and difperfed 
fatirical writings againft the new mi- 
nifter: at firft they were difregarded, 
but becoming numerous, at length 
they were read, and at laft made an 
impreffion. The blind populace, un- 
eafy and inconftant, accuftomed them- 
felves to ridicule their idol, and foon 
began to defpife him. Sadock aéted 
entirely for the beft, and difpleafed 
every body. If he favoured the great 
the people murmured; if he relieved 
the people, the great accufed him to 
the fultan of endeavouring to form a 
party. No longer knowing how to 
act, he took a refolution to refign, 
and had the ym ke to fee every body 
rejoice at his refignation, 

His, fucceffor ehgaged his mafter 
to declare war againft the fultan of 
Bagdad, in order to employ the people, 
and preferve himfelf in power; the 
triumphs of the empire caufed them to 
blefs his adminiftration, Sadock heard 
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with tranfport the fultan’s fuccefs ; 
the joy of the people, their acclama- 
tions at the news of a victory, the 
praifes which they lavifhed on the 
general, inflamed his foul; he envied 
this kind of glory; doubtlefs it is the 
moft pure; he had recourfe to his 
Genius, and joined the army. He 
foon diftinguithed himfelf by his merit, 
valour, and conduct, and the general 
raifed him to the higheft military 
pofts. Sadock acquired great reputa- 
tion, and the love of the troops, the 
command of whom he obtained upon 
the death of the general. His arms 
were fuccefsful; he defeats the fultan 
of Bagdad, conquers his kingdom, 
takes his only daughter prifoner, and 
fends her to his mafter’s court, who, 
out of gratitude, loads him with the 
honours due to a warrior who added 
a fecond crown to that which he 
pofleffed before. 

The princefs was young, and ex. 
tremely beautiful. Sadock at firft 
fight fell violently in love with her; 
he implored his Genius. I adore the 
princefs, faid he, I cannot be happy 
uglefs I poffefs her, and fhe loves and 
confents to marry me, Oh, Genius, 
do me this fervice, it fhallbe the laft I 
will requeft of you; happy through 
this marriage, I fhall have no other 
wifh to form. The Genius fmoothed 
all difficulties. Sadock demanded the 
princefs as a reward for his fervices ; 
the fultan granted his requeft, and the 

rincefs, without reluctance, paffed 
anto the arms of her conqueror. 

While his tranfports lafted, Sadock 
was happy: enjoyment extinguifhed 
love; he now no longer fought his 
wife with his former earneftnefs; the 

rincefs perceiving him lefs tender, 
sim lefs fo herfelf, and called to 
mind the noblenefs of her birth, and 
that her hufband was beneath her ; 
fhe made him fenfible of this humili- 
ating circumftance ; he now lamented 
his having married, and efpecially a 
percee- He could not divorce her 
ike another perfon; he pined himfelf 
away with grief and defpair. His 


Genius appeared to him again. “ J 
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am very miferable,” faid Sadock; “ is 
there no remedy to comfort an huf- 
band who laments his being fo?” 
“ Your wife was your choice,” re- 
plied the Genius. “TI loved her; I 
was blind, but my eyes are now open. 
—Can nothing but death part us?” 
«“ You are forbidden to defire hers.”—~ 
“ IT do not requeft that of you,” an- 
fwered he, fighing, “ but can you do 
nothing to affit me?” “J can rid you 
of her; without caufing her to die, 
but it will expofe you to great mif- 
fortunes,” ] brave them; there 
can be none equal to the curfe of 
living with her, Serve me this once, 
my Sar Genius, ah! this laft favour 
will furpafs all the reft.” 

Sadock’s enemies had long ftudied 
his ruin. They inceffantly repeated 
to the fultan, that it was the higheft 
imprudence to fuffer him to poffefs a 
wite, who had pretenfions to the 
throne of Bagdad, which fhe tranf- 
mitted to her hufband, and which 
fuch a man as Sacock might make an 
advantage of. The fultan had at firft 
difregarded this agvice, but he now 
liftened to it, and gave orders to ap- 
prehend Sadock. An order was fent 
to him, while in prifon, to repudiate 
the princefs, whom the fultan himfelf 
had amind to marry. Sadock figned 
the deed of divorcement with pleafure, 
recollecting the good offices of his 
Genius, and was confoled for his 
imprifonment. The princefs became 
fultanefs, and, in revenge for the con- 
tempt of a man who dared to prefume 
to be her hufband, prolonged his cap- 
tivity, and rendered it more fevere, 
The unhappy Sadock foon regretted 
the lofs of his liberty; he called to 
mind his former life, and the blefiings 
of Alla, and knew not what to with 
for. However, he invoked his Ge- 
niuss “ What do you want,” faid 
the Genius? “ To confult you,” an- 
fwered Sadock. “I have beer mif- 
taken hitherto; make me happy, if 
poffible: Iam afraid to intermeddle 
any more with my deftiny. 

“ IT have only one with that now 


remains to be fuifilled.”—“ Chufe this 
time, 














time, and make a good choice.”— 
« Ah, chufe for me; I have hitherto 
made fuch bad ones.” My power 
does not extend fo far, the choice 
muft be your own.”——« I_ perceive 
clearly, that I have been wrong to fet 
myfelf in the place of Providence,” 
anfwered Sadock, after a long confi- 
deration; “I ought to have wholly 
trufted myfelf to its care; place me 
again in the cottage from whence 
you took me.” The Genius tranf- 
ported him there immediately. Sa- 
dock found his habitation the fame as 
he left it; his neighbours felicitated 
him on his return, and gave him the 
moft tender and fincere reception ; he 
was afieéted with their behaviour, and 
refumed with pleafure his former occu- 
pations, The very fame evening, 
traverfing the defart, he was attracted 
by loud fhrieks, that feemed to iffue 
from the edge of a precipice. A 
wretch ready to tumble to the bottom, 
ftill held by fome branches, imploring 
heaven, and certain of perifhing as 
foon as his ftrength fhould fail him. 
Sadock runs and delivers him, not 
without great difficulty and danger. 
The grateful traveller loads him with 
bleflings: Sadock hears them, and 
enjoys a pure pleafure, which he had 
not tafted for a long while; throws 
himfelf on his knees, adores Provi- 
dence, and returns his Genius thanks. 


- ae 
Anecdote of General Putnam. 


E ferved with the Connecticut 

troops under General Amherft, 
in the war before the American revo- 
lution. By his condué and courage 
he fecured himfelf a good fhare of 
reputation. When peace commenced, 
he returned to the civil line of life. 
Of late he occupied a tavern with a 
farm annexed to it: fuch a junction 
is frequent in New England. When 


the news was brought him of the un- 
happy affair at Lexington, he was 
working in aleathern frock and apron, 
at a ftone wall, which was to fence 
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This was about eleven in 
the morning. ‘After giving his men 
forme direétions how to proceed, he 
went home, got his horfe, and rode to 
the neighbouring towns, to acquaint 
the militia officers and others with 


his lands. 


what had taken place. As he was 
returning, he found fome hundreds 
muftered, who informed him that they 
had appointed him their general, and 
were determined to march off imme- 
diately: he faid he had no money 
about him, and rfuft go home and get 
fome: they fupplied him from among 
themfelves ; on which he gave proper 
orders for their marching after him, 
went forward in his check fhirt, upon 
the fame beaft, and got to Concord 
the next morning by Fnarife, having 
rode not lefs than one hundred miles 
within eighteen hours. 


—— ie 
Anecdote of Alexander VI. 


S Alexander VI. was entering a 

little town in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, which had been juft evacu- 
ated by the enemy, he perceived the 
townfinen bufy in the market place, 
in pulling down from a gibbet a figure 
which had been defigned to reprefent 
himfelf. There were fome alfo kno k- 
ing down a neighbouring ftatue of one 
of the Orfini family, with whom he 
was at war, in order to put Alexander's 
effigy in its place. It is poffible a 
man who knew lefs of the world would 
have condemned the adulation of thofe 
bare-faced flatterers; but Alexander 
feemed pleafed at their zeal. and turn- 
ing to Borgia his fon, faid with « 
{mile, vides, mi filii, quam leve discre- 
men patibuium inter et statuam. “ You 
fee, my fon, the fmall difference 
between a gibbet and a ftatue.” If 
the great could be taught any leffon, 
this might ferve to teach them upon 
how weak a foundation their glory 
ftands; for, as popular applaule is 
excited by what feems like merit, it 
as quickly condemns what has only 


the appearance of guilt. 
ORIGINAL 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Address to the Owner of a Singing 
Bird. By a Lady. 


by tuneful ftrains that glad thy heart, 
From whence, Obdurate! do they 
flow, 
Thy warbler’s fong unknown to art, 
But breathes its Tittle foul of woe. 


His life of pleafure but a day, i 
That tranfient day how foon it flies! 

Regard, my friend, his plaintive lay, 
Reftore him to his native tkies. 


Ere while a tenant of the grove, 
And blitheft of the feathered train, 

He gave to freedom, joy, and love, 
The artlefs tribatary ftrain. 


Indignant fee him fpurn the cage, 
With feeble wings its wires affail, 

And now defpair facceeds to rage, 
And forrow pours the mournful tale. 


“ Oh! you whofe fond paternal care, 
« Firft bade my early fong arife, 

« Firft taught me how to wing the air, - 
“ And range abroad the boundlefs fkies. 


“ My grief for you, ah! who can tell? 
* Who now each duteous right — 
“ And when you bid the world farwell, 
* With leaves fhall fhroud your lifelefs 
forms? 


* But oh, ftill dearer than the reft, 
“ For thee, dear partner of my love, 
“ Diftrefsful cares affail my breaft, 
* Ah whither, whither doft thou rove ? 


“ What clime, what unknown region hears 
“ Thy tender fong of forrow flow ? 

“ Who now thy penfive moments cheers, 
“ And foothes or fhares thy ev'ry woe? 


“ For thee I fang the tuneful lay ; 
“ Then tuneful lays, farewell to you ! 
“ To all that’s charming, all that’s gay, 
*“ And thou dear flatt’rer, Hope, adieu !”” 


CELIA. 





Cde on the Death of a Young Lady. 
By the late Rev. Mr. Logan. 


bie peace of Heaven attend thy fhade, 
My early friend, my fav’rite maid ! 
When life was new, companions gay, 

We hail’d the morning of our day. 

Ah with what joy did I behold, 

The flower of beauty fair unfold, 

And fear’d no ftorm to blaft thy bloom 
Or bring thee to an carly tomb, 
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Untimely gone! forever fled 

The rofes of thy cheeks fo red, 

Th’ affection warm, the temper mild, 
The fwectnefs that in forrow fmil'd. 


Alas the cheek where beauty glow’d, 
The heart where goodnefs overflow'd, 
A clod amid the valley lies, 

And “ Duft to duft,” the mourner cries. 


O from thy kindred early torn, 
And to thy grave untimely borne! 
Vanith'd forever from my view, 
Theu fitter of my foul, adieu! 


Fair with my firft ideas twin’d, 

‘Thine image oft will meet my mind ; 
And whilft remembrance brings thee near, 
Affliction fad will drop a tear. 


How oft does forrow bend the head 
Before we dwell among the dead ! 

Scarce in the year of manly prime, 
I’ve often wept the wrecks of time. 


What tragic tears bedew the eye! 
What deaths we fuffer ere we die ! 
Our broken friendfhips we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more. 


No after-friendfhip e’er can raife 

Th’ endearment of our early days; 

And ne’er the heart fuch fondnefs prove, 
As when it firft began to love. 


Affection dies a vernal flower; 
And love the bloffom of an hour ; 
The fpring of fancy cares control, 
And mar the beauty of the foul. 


Vers'd in the commerce of deceit, 

How foon the heart forgets to beat ! 
The blood runs cold at int’reft's call :—= 
They look with equal eyes on all 


Then lovely Nature is expell’d, 

And friendfhip is romantic held ; 

Then Prudence comes with hundredeyes :— 
The veil is rent—the vifion flies, 


The dear illufions will not laf ; 
The era of enchantment’s paft ; 
The wild romance of life is done, 
The real hiftory is begun. 


The fallies of the foul are o’er, 

The feaft of Fancy is no more ;. 

And ill the banquet is fupplied 

By form, by gravity, aud pride. 

Ye Gods! whatever ye with-held, 

Let my affections ne'er grow cold; 

Ne’er may the human glow depart, 

Nor Nature yield to frigid Art! 

Still may the generous bofom burr, 

Tho’ doom’d to bleed on Beauty's urn ; 

And ftill the friendly face a \ 

‘Tho’ moiften'd with a tender tear. 
Sonnet. 











Sonnet. Translated from the Italian. 


RETTY playful tell me where 
P I fhall find thy fifter fair? 
Goes fhe no more to the brook ? 
Has fhe flung away her crook ? 
Pretty playful, tell me when 
Hence fhe went, and comes again ? 


Tell me, pretty, what I crave, 
And a bigger pear fhalt have, 
Than what lately Cuddy gave ; 
Nay, a humming-top and ftrings, 
And a hoop all over rings, 

And fifty other pretty things. 
Silent ftill, thou peevith Elf, 
Faithful copy of herfelf.— 

Very well, Sir, afk another, 

For the tale of King and Brother, 
And of Dwarf not quite a Span, 
And of piteous fifter Anne. 


Plumbs and pears from me no more— 
But fee he’s running to the door— 
Why you won't, you little ape, 

Call your mother— Here's a ferape! 
Here, you little rafcal, here, 

Stop your mouth, and take the pear. 
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A Song. From the Spanish. 


OR me my fair a wreath has wove, 
Where rival flow’rs in union meet ; 
As oft the kifs’d the gift of love, 


Her breath gave fweetnefs to the fweet. 


A bee within a damafk rofe 
Had crept, the nectar’d dew to fip; 
But leffer fweets the thief foregoes— 
And fixes on Louifa’s lip. 


There, tating all the bloom of fpring, 
Wak'd by the rip’ning breath of May, 
Th’ ungrateful fpoiler left his fting, 
And with the honey flew away. 


a — 
True Benevolence. An Epigram. 


HE other day, fays Ned to Joe 
(Near Bedlam’s confines groping), 
Whene'er I hear the cries of woe, 
My hand is always open. 


I own, fays Joe, that to the poor 
(You prove it ev'ry minute) 
Your hand is open, to be fure, 
But then—-There’s nothing iz it. 


$$ 
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FOREIGN. 


8 Bo Univerfity of Louvain, which 
had exifted nearly 400 years, and 
which for a longtime enjoyed a dif- 
tinguifhed reputation in the literary 
world, has been deprived of its char- 
ters and privileges by the Department 
of Dyle. The valuable appendages 
to the Univerfity, as the library, 
phyfic garden, &c. have however 
been preferved. 

Application was made in November 
1797, to the Court of Directors of 
the Englifh Eaft India Company, for 
leave to fend out one hundred and 
thirty miffionaries to India by the 
fhips of the next feafon, for the con- 
verfion of the Hindoos. ‘The appli- 
cation was made through a clergyman 
of the diffenting intereft, whofe for- 
tune is faid to amount to 100,000 |. 
and the Company was to be free from 
any expence. The Direétors, how- 
ever, rejected the offer. 

Mr. Adams, fon of the Prefident 
of the United States, who goes Mini- 
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fter to the Court of Berlin, left Ham- 
burg on the ad. of O&tober 1797, for 
that place. 

An account from Copenhagen of 
the roth of October, 1797, fays, feve- 
ral more Danifh veffels have again 
been liberated at Gibraltar, and we 
have fome well grounded hope that 
no more will be carried into that port 
by the Britifh. 

The King of Denmark has nomi- 
nated a committee for promoting the 
liberty of the prefs in his dominions. 

Louis XVIIL. (the brother of the 
late French king), has fet out for Pe- 
terfburgh, taking with him roo feleét 
men as a body guard; in cafe he ac- 
cepts an eftablifhment offered by Ruf- 
fia, they are then to wear the Ruffian 
uniform. 


— 

DOMESTIC, 

HE Prefident of the United 

States has appointed William 

Miller, Jun. Commiflioner of the 
Revenue, vice Tenche Coxe. 

Congrefs 
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Congrefs have voted to pay to Ge- 
neral Kofciufko the amount of his 
certificate from the United States, 
being 12,800 dollars——They have 
alfo refolved to allow the daughters 
of Count de Graffe an annual fum of 
four hundred dollars each, for five 
ears. 

Refolutions have alfo paffed, appro- 
priating 100,000 dollars on account 
of the quarter-mafter’s and the Indian 
departments—a like fum on account 
of fubfiftence of the army ; and 52,000 
to pay awards under the Britifh treaty. 

From the Portfmouth paper of the 
zoth of January we learn, that the 
Crefcent frigate, Captain Newman, 
has failed for Algiers. She is a pre- 
fent from the United States to the 
Dey, on account of the delay in fui- 
filling our treaty ftipulations with 
him. She is reprefented as a fine 
fpecimen of elegant naval architecture ; 
is fuppofed to be worth at leaft three 
bundred thousand dollars; and, befide 
many valuable prefents for the Dey, 
contains 26 barrels of dollars as part 
of her cargo. The captain, chief of 
the officers, and many of the feamen, 
mt been prifoners at Algiers. Rich- 
ard O’Brien, Efq. who was ten years 
a captive there, took paffage in her. 
He is to refide at Algiers as Conful 
General of the United States to the 
Barbary ftates. 

Six hundred and thirty-four veffels, 
including fhips, {nows, brigs, {chooners, 
and floops, arrived at Bofton in the 
year 1797, from foreign ports.— 
And there cleared out from the fame 
harbour for foreign ports in the fame 
year, feventy-three fhips, one hun- 
dred and forty-fix fnows and brigs, 
one hundred and feventy-one fchoo- 
ners, and two hundred and two {loops 
—which make four hundred and 
twelve. 

A diftemper of a fingular nature 
prevails among the cattle in the 
neighbourhood of Montville, Connec- 
ticut. The nature of the difeafe is 
not at prefent afcertained, but the 
cattle infected generally die in the 
courfe of twenty-tour hours. Mr, 
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Haughton of that place, lately lof 
three fat cattle, and feveral other 
perfons have fuffered in liké manner. 

Many daring and outrageous rob- 
beries have lately been committed in 
the ftate of New York. Three of the 
villains have been committed to Salem 
gaol, viz Daniel Ofborne, Reuben 
Cafe, and ——— Cafe, of Hebron, and 
Aaron Uimftead of Hampton. One 
of théin’ late robberies was a trunk of 
dry goods, worth goo dollars, belong- 
ing to Mrs Apollus Auftin, of Orwall, 
in Vermont, which was taken of a 
waggon in Granville, at Captain Lee’s 
inn. A confiderable part of the goods 
has already been found, and the 
prifoners have confeffed the fact. 

Monday morriing, January 29th, 
about two o'clock, a daritig robbery 
and burglary were committed at 
Bellevue. Mr. Fifher, the keeper of 
the houfe, arofe at the alarm, and 
while defcending the ftairs, was fired 
on, and then knocked down. He faw 
five men, four of whom were blacked, 
and the fifth with a white frock over 
his head. The villains took Mr. 
Fifher up ftairs, beat his wife, and 
then tied them together by the neck. 
They placed a guard over an old man 
who was lying in another room, and 
then proceeded to ranfack the houfe 
of whatever cafh they could find, 
with feveral articles of value, fuch as 
filver fpoons, cloathing, &c.—The 
were all armed with fwords and pii- 
tols. The attempts of this defperate 
gang of villains, fhould excite the 
vigilance of our citizens to guard 
againft their future depredations ; and 
if poflible to bring them to an early 
apprehenfion. 

On Saturday the 6th of January 
was executed at Reading in this ftate, 
Benjamin Baily, tried and condemned 
for the murder of John Falhaffer, a 
pedlar, the beginning of November 
laft, before the prefident of the dif- 
trict, Judge Ruth, and the affociate 
judges of Berks county. The murder 
was committed on the Catawefly 
road, near the houfe of John Reick, 
tavern-keeper, where Baily had taken 

up 














up his quarters in the character of a 
hunter. When fentenced to death, 
he accufed the tavern-keeper, and faid 
be had perpetrated the crime, and 
given him the goods which belonged 
to the pedlar, and were found in his 
pofleffion. He perfifted in this decta- 
ration till 12 o'clock of the night pre- 
vious to his execution, at which time 
he fent for the fheriff of the county, 
and made a full confeflion of his own 
guilt and the tavern-keeper’s inno- 
cence.—He acknowledged he had fhot 
Falhaffer in the back, and that he 
afterwards knocked out his brains 
with a tomahawk; and that Reick 
knew nothing of it, and was innocent. 

Qwen O'Hara, who was to have 
been executed in this city on January 
27th, is refpited till the 28th of July. 

The Englith frigate Hermione, 
commanded by Captain Pigot, which 
for fome time-cruifed off the coafts of 
the United States, was taken by the 
crew into a Spanifh port in South 
America. The following particulars 
of the tranfaction are related by 
Fanny Martin, wife of the boatfwain 
of the Hermione. She affigns, as the 
caufe of the mutiny, the great feve- 
rity of Capt. Pigot, who was conti- 
nually flogging the men; the crew 
was headed by William Farmer, maf- 
ter’s mate; they rofe upon the Cap- 
tain about the beginning of Auguft 
1797, on a Thurfday night ; the Cap- 
tain and nine of the officers, including 
an officer of marines and the boat- 
fwain, Mrs. Martin’s hufband, were 
murdered and thrown overboard. A 
few days afterwards they got into 
Laguira, where the governor gave each 
man twenty-five dollars. The Her- 
mione was afterwards fitted ont, and 
is now cruifing, and William Farmer 
is fecond captain of her, with a num- 
ber of her old crew. The mafter, 
gunner, and carpenter, with two mid- 
fhipmen, are ftill prifoners at Laguira. 
Captain Pigot, Lieutenant Spriggs, 
Douglafs and Fonfhaw, Mr. Purfey, 
purfer, Dr. Sanfom, Manning, cap- 
tain’s clerk, Mr. Smith, midfhipman, 
Mr, Martin, boatfwain, and a lieute- 
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nant of marines, name forgotten, were 

murdered. Mrs. Martin was allowed 

to take her pafflage for the United 

States in the thip Henrietta.—Com- 

modore Rickets, with the Magicienne 

and Diligence, was fent to obtain the 

Hermione, but returned from Laguira 

without effecting the object of his 

miffion; the Spanifh commandant 
refufing to deliver her up without 
orders trom his courts 

Important faét—In the year 1793, 
the yellow fever carried off two hun- 
dred perfons in Harrifburgh. It was 
fuppoted to be derived from a large 
mill-dam near the town. This dam 
has fince been deftroyed, and the town 
has again become healthy. This hint, 
if improved, and applied to all the 
caufes of putrefaction, would foon 
eradicate the yellow fever from the 
United States. 

A law is before the legiflature of 
this ftate for the erection of a ftone 
bridge over the Schuylkill.—It is un- 
derftood that this ftructure is intended, 
befide its utility, to form another 
monument of the improving progrefs 
of the liberal arts in Pennfylvania. 

The American Philofophical So- 
ciety held their annual election of 
officers, on the firft Tuefdlay in Janu- 
ary, at their hal! in Philadelphia.— 
The following were the members 
chofen : . 
President—Thomas Jefferfon. 
Vice-P-esidents——Nicholas Collin, 

D.D. Dr. Benjamin Ruth, Dr. 

Cafper Wittar. 

Treasurer——Mr. John Vaughan. 

Secretaries—Samuel Magaw, D. D. 
Dr. Adam Seybert, Dr. T. C. 
James, Mr, Samuel H. Smith. 

Curators—Mr. Charles W. Peale, 
Dr. Benjamin S. Barton, Mr. Ro- 
bert Patterfon. 

Class of Counsellors for three years, 
Mr. Jonathan B, Smith, Dr. Wil- 
liam Currie, William Smith, D. D. 
Mr. Jonathan Williams, 2 years 
from January 1798. 

“ A Society for Investigating the 
Causes of the late Mortality in tbis 
City,” is about to be inftituted, and a 
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book for the fubfcription of fuch as 
mean to become members of it, lies 
at the book-ftore of Mr. Ormrod, 
No. 41, Chefnut-ftreet. It is necef- 
fary to commence the bufinefs before 
interefting faéts are loft by the lapfe 
of time : and though the number of 
members is not pofitive, yet it fhould 
be fufficient both for facilitating the 
labour, and fecuring public confidence. 

To the Citizens of the United States. 
In confideration of the general utility 
that would refirlt from the citizens of 
the United States being able to pro- 
cure, free from expence, an analyfis 
of any ores or mineral fubftances, 
“ The Chemical Society of Pbiladel- 
pia,” on the 20th of June, 1797, 
pafied the following refolution :— 

“ Refolved, That a committee of 
five members be appointed, whofe 
bufinefs it hall be to notify, in the 
different papers of the United States, 
and by circular letters, that they will 
give an analyfis of all minerals which 
may be fent them.” In conformity 


to the above refolution, we hereby 
give notice, that we will analyfe any 


mineral which may be fent us, pro- 
vided it be forwarded free of expence, 
and accompanied with an account of 
the place and fituation in which it 
was found.__—Committee 

Thomas Smith, No. 19, N. Fifth ft. 
James Woodbouse, No. 13, Cherry ft. 
Samuel Cooper, No. 178, S. Front ft. 
Adam Seybert, No. 191, N. Second ft. 
Fobn C. Otto, No. 37, N. Fourth ft. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Lancafter, December 28th 
Mr. George Nauman to Mifs Salome 
Hall. On the 20th January, Mr. 
Jofeph Hertag, merchant, to Mifs 
Catharine Wilt, both of Philadelphia. 
On Sunday evening, Jan. 2rft, Mr. 
Henry Andrew Heins, merchant, to 
Mifs Eliza Teft, both of Philadelphia. 
On Tuefday evening, Jan. 23d, Dr. 
William Sheed, of Charlefton, S. C. 
to Mifs Eliza Mount, of Monmouth 
county, Eaft Jerfey.. On the asth 
Jan. Mr. Thomas Fergufon to Mifs 


Intelligence... Marriages... Deaths. 


Sufanna Miller, daughter of Alexan- 
der Miller, both of Philadelphia. On 
the 28th Jan. Mr. George Fither to 
Mifs Mary Roberfon, both of Phila- 
delphia. On the 2gth an. Mr. 
Abraham Boyer to Mits Eunice 
Howell, both of Philadelphias At 
Lyme, Mr. Gurdon Chadwick, aged 
19 years, to Mifs Hannah Sullard, 
aged 52, after a courtfhip of three 
weeks. 

Tir’d of apprenticefhip, this lad 

Elopes from a kind matter ; 

Then gets a love freak in his head 
And binds himfelf much fafter. 
Thus mortals, fond of freedom’s name, 

Burft from ufurp’d control ; 
Then, after looking round awhile, 
Again enflave the foul. 
But Gurdon, fure, cannot be blam’d, 
Thus wifely having done ; 
For he a mother and a wife 
And miftrefs gets in one. 


DEATHS. 

Lately, at Baltimore, Mr. Haace 
Solomon, merchant. On Tuefday 
evening, Jan. 23d, Mr. Jeremiah 
Simmons: He fell from Hollingf- 
worth’s wharf about ten o'clock at 
night, and was drowned: his body 
was not found until the next day. 
On Wednefday, 17th Jan. William 
Compton, of the fociety of Friends, 
late of Arch-ftreet, Philadelphia ; he 
was crofling the Gunpowder creek in 
the Southern ftage, when the ice gave 
way, and he was carried under by the 
force of the current. On Jan. 29th, 
Captain Jacob Bunner. In Chefter, 
county, Jan. 30th, Mr. Richard Wil- 
ling, fen. In Bofton, Jan. 22d, Mifs 
Julia Wadfworth Knox, daughter of 
General Knox. At Lebanon, (near 
this city,) Jan. 29, Mr. William Kidd, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Man at Home, No. II. 

Letter on the Extent and Utility 
of Natural Hiftory, 

The Life of Count Rumford, 

A Poem on Winter, 

And other favours will appear in 
our next Number. 





